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IN COLOUR: GANBERRA, “THE SHIP THAT SHAPES THE FUTURE.” 


HOTEL SCHWARZER BOCK | 
Wiesbaden Rhine, (GERMANY) AV : A 


320 Beds - 200 Baths 


Thermal Bath House -every comfort SWISS LEVER WATCHES 


Please ask for folder IL. 








Teleprint: 416640 Telephone: 582! (20 Lines) 

















What a superb whiskey! John Jameson 


Not a drop is sold till it's seven years old * * * 

















The essence of feminine elegance... 


LES PARFUMS pollinaris is the natural 


ae. \\/ () R T lL] mixer with Scotch... 


ask for a Scotch and POLLY 
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& LOUIS ROEDERER 
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With “Staybrite’’ stainless steel equipment in the home 
there is much more leisure for the busy housewife 


Attractive, hygienic and easy to clean—no plating to peel 
or chip— the ideal metal for tableware, kitchen utensils 
and domestic appliances. 
The discriminating housewife chooses ‘‘Staybrite”’ 
stainless steel every time 


FIRTH-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LTD., 


— the only Company in Europe to devote its activities exclusively to the 
production and development of stainless and heat-resisting steels. 





add leisure to your life 
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Racing-drivers chant it 


as they line up at the start, 
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¥ Driving-teachers make their pupils 
learn it off by heart, 
é« 


Sweethearts gently breathe it 


when the time has come to part— 
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GOLDEN 


FINEST 





PETROL YOU CAN SU _-Y 
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Largest and most magnificent ship built in Britain in the last 20 years, the S.S. Canberra is now on her maiden voyage to Sydney. 


AT SEA... ASHORE... 


British liners are a byword for leadership and good living. That’s why — as ... You can enjoy the same 

on so many other liners - Eskimo Frozen Foods are served aboard the luxury eating enjoyed by the 

Canberra. Eskimo on board means a wider menu choice of fish . . . vege- Canberra’s passengers — and by 

tables . . . and fruit. Yes, throughout the voyage, whatever the climate, diners in many of the world’s finest 

Eskimo foods stay just as delicious and tender — with the special Eskimo liners, restaurants and hotels. Serve Eskimo Frozen Foods and bring 
fuller flavour that comes from being frozen really fresh. that full-flavoured freshness to your own table. 


ESKIMO THE FROZEN FOODS WITH THE FULLER FLAVOUR 
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Britain’s finest cigarette, 


just the best Virgusi@ 
skilfully blended; 


expertly packed. 


CAN BI 
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THIS IS ALUMINIUM! 





The impressive superstructure of the ‘Canberra’ is made of 


BRITISH ALUMINIUM 





The name ‘Canberra’ means, in the language of Australias Aborigines, 
‘meeting place’. This superstructure is certainly a meeting place of 
a lot of fine ideas, both practical and aesthetic. The main practical 
advantage is a saving in topweight by using more than 1,000 tons of 


aluminium supplied by The British Aluminium Company. This has 


THE BRITISH ALUMINIUM COMPANY LTD 





made possible an extra deck and the accommodation of 300 more 


passengers. The aesthetic value is evident in the outstanding design. 
The P & O-Orient Line are to be congratulated on this splendid 
addition to their fleet, as are the builders Harland & Wolff Ltd. 


Norfolk House, St. James’s Square, London S.W.1 | Trafalgar 8888 
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John Simonds 
1829. S.S. WILLIAM FAWCETT 206 TONS. omieven bl _— Jy re rad ly 
MEAT - FISH - GAME - POULTRY 
FRUIT & VEGETABLES - DRY STORES 
| 4 


We have supplied the P & O Co. 
for over 100 years, for which 
we are justifiably proud. 
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1961. S.S. CANBERRA 45,000 TONS. 


John Simonds Ltd., 
63-67, Ford Street, Bow, 
London, E.3 we 
Telephones : ADVance 3322, 3323 
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- future, a warm future, and a comfortable one as well, in ~ 
} fact — because the man with a giant Ferranti transformer - 


behind him is helping to bring the benefits of a new elect- 
rical age to hundreds of industries and thousands of 
homes. Incidentally, giant transformer, did we say ? Not an 







sees a bright new future ahead. A bright 











exaggerated description, surely, for an iron-clad object as 
big as a house and weighing all of 180 tons? Other Ferranti 
giants recently delivered are already in action at Niagara, 
at the Kariba Dam and the British National Grid. 


As you might suspect, not all Ferranti transformers are 





this large, of course. Those in many modern aircraft weigh 
only a few ounces—and Ferranti technicians are constantiy 
experimenting to make each of their many types smaller, 
quieter and easier to transport. Ferranti have always been 
pioneers. In engineering . . . the aircraft industry . . . 
scientific establishments . . . business organisations . . . in 
all of these, Ferranti products are hard at work. And 
Ferranti research continues . . . 
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' FERRANTI 


First into the Future 


FERRANTI LTD., HEAD OFFICE: HOLLINWOOD, LANCS. 
LONDON OFFICE: KERN HOUSE, 36 KINGSWAY, W.C.2 
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‘CANBERRA’ .. . the ship that shapes the 
future, the first ocean-going luxury liner fully 
to exploit the many inherent advantages of 
structural plastics. Ingenious use of 
reinforced glass fibre materials for ceiling 
panels, pillar casings, lampshades etc. is 
indicative of new structure principles 

earning dividends in resultant increased 
passenger and payload facilities. 


STRUCTURAL PLASTICS STABILITY FOR 
THE SHIP THAT SHAPES THE FUTURE... 


To BAP L~-a specialist plastics engineering subsidiary 
of The Bristol Aeroplane Company—association with 
this great British shipbuilding achievement is of 
especial significance. Pioneering in design and in 

new structural materials to make the design 
possible,is the kind of collaboration for 

which B AP L are equipped . . . technically and 
production-wise . . . to meet the present and 
anticipate the future plastics needs of the 

shipping industry. 


BRISTOL AEROPLANE PLASTICS LIMITED 


FILTON HOUSE - BRISTOL - PHONE 69383! 
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In the “Canberra” 
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POWER PLANT AUXILIARIES 
are extensively used 
MAIN DE-AERATING CLOSED FEED SYSTEM 
SEA WATER DISTILLATION PLANT 
HARBOUR DE-AERATING PLANT 
The Weir Closed Feed System and other auxiliaries MAIN CONDENSERS OF “REGENERATIVE DESIGN 
are fitted in many ships of the P & O Orient Line 
including ORIANA - STRATHMORE - ORCADES 
STRATHAIRD - ORION ~ STRATHEDEN = 
ORONSAY - IBERIA - STRATHNAVER | Weir! G. & J. WEIR LTD., CATHCART - GLASGOW S.4 
HIMALAYA * ORSOVA ~~ ARCADIA 
. 
—and Handy Sizes for Picnics, 
Parties, Travelling and Abroad 
- 


HAIG 
*GOLD LABEL’ 
BOTTLE 
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All the most particular kinds of steel for razor blades 
and nuclear reactors are made by Samuel Fox which 
is one of US that’s United Steel and they have these 
big electric arc furnaces which are so noisy you can’t 
think when they switch on but all right when they’re 
being tapped into ladles so long as you don’t stand 
too near which I wasn’t but just imagine that white 
hot stuff was 80 tons of scrap mixed with nickel and 
chromium seven hours ago and very soon it 
* will be shining stainless steel thanks to Fox 
boy & ntGto fox. on its way to be made into sinks and spoons 
° and forks and coffee pots so modern they 
call them contemporary. 


Saeatieg 





Other members of The United Steel Companies Ltd. 


APPLEBY-FRODINGHAM STEEL COMPANY 
WORKINGTON IRON & STEEL COMPANY 
samuel fox Sees a ee oe 
PA isone OF CASS OWEN & DYSON LIMITED 

& company limited YORKSHIRE ENGINE CO. LTD. 
UNITED COKE & CHEMICALS CO. LIMITED. 
UNITED STEEL STRUCTURAL CO. LIMITED. 
DISTINGTON ENGINEERING CO. LIMITED 


Me 





F 468 Everetts 
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FLAVOUR SPECIALISTS 
TO THE CATERING 


AND ICE CREAM 
INDUSTRIES FOR 





ARE HAPPY TO BE 
ASSOCIATED WITH THE 


P:O-ORIENT LINES 
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BUSH offer sincere congratu- 
lations to all concerned in the 
building of the s.s. Canberra. j 
May good fortune go with all 
who sail in her. 


W. Jj. BUSH & CO. LTD. LONDON, E.8. ENGLAND. 
CLISSOLD 1234 





OVERSEAS FACTORIES: MELBOURNE - AUCKLAND 
MONTREAL - JOHANNESBURG - BULAWAYO - MADRAS 


Bush Covers the World 
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HENNESSY 


xxx and X.0. COGNAC 


‘Dry Monopole 


1955 and N.V. CHAMPAGNE 
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(Above.) THREE GREAT PEAKS (L. TO R.): PART OF EVEREST; LHOTSE; 
AND NUPTSE. IN THE FOREGROUND IS THE KHUMBU GLACIER. 


CONQUERED BY A BRITISH EXPEDITION : 

25,680- FT. NUPTSE, THE LAST GREAT UN- 

DEFEATED MOUNTAIN PEAK IN THE HIMALAYAN 
GROUP, CLIMBED ON MAY 16. 


The 25,680-ft.-high Nuptse, a near neighbour of Mount 
Everest and the last remaining unconquered peak in the 
Everest group, was successfully climbed by a nine-man 
British expedition led by Mr. Joe Walmsley. The summit 
was reached by Mr. Dennis Davis and Sherpa Tashi on 
May 16. Nuptse, a most difficult ascent, has been 
described by Sir John Hunt as “ the great Himalayan 
challenge” and the last “real plum” in the range. 
Mr. Walmsley, it was reported, decided to attack 
the south face as the north face was almost 
impossible. The ascent included [Continued opposite. 
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Continued.| a climb up a spur sloping at 50 degrees 
on to the south face and a left turn down a gully. Mr. 
Davis has great experience of Himalayan mountaineering, 
but was said to have done no special training before the 
expedition. An Indian expedition had conquered mighty 
Annapurna on May 6. Nuptse has been described as 
more a ridge than a peak and it runs for over two miles 
at a constant height of over 25,000 ft. The members 
of the party later gave an account of some of the hazards 
of the climb. At one time the base camp was destroyed 
by a whirlwind, which swept away tent, mattresses and 
sleeping bags, but fortunately none of the climbers. In 
addition, there were heavy falls of snow along the route. 
The Military Attaché at Katmandu, Colonel Jim Roberts, 
spoke of the achievement as “one of the most out- 
standing feats of mountaineering in recent years.” 


(Left. HOW THEY REACHED THE SUMMIT OF NUPTSE: A MAP SHOW- 
ING THE ASCENT FROM THE FIRST CAMP TO THE 25,680-FT.-HIGH PEAK. 
THERE WERE NINE IN THE EXPEDITION. 


Postage—Inland, 4d.; Canada, 1}d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 54d. (These rates apply as The Illustrated London News is registered at the G.P.O. as a newspaper.) 








QHOULD Britain join the Common Market ? 
\ This looks like being the big question of the 
next two years, or even months, and our future 
as a nation may well turn on it. There are many 
arguments for and against, some political and some 
economic. There are others that are historical 
And it may be that in these lies the key to the 
right answer. For the present rests on the past, 
and neither nation nor man is wholly master of 
his destiny. Both are part of a continuing process 
and, before wise action can be taken, it is essential 
to realise what that process is 

Historically we spring from Europe. All the 
peoples from whom we are descended reached our 
shores as immigrants or conquerors or refugees 
from the Continent, off whose western shores these 
islands lie. Most of them had travelled a long way 
before they finally arrived, some possibly from the 
Middle East, others from the steppes of what, 
to-day, is Russia, all, in the latter stages of their 
migration, from the lands 
adjoining Baltic, North Sea, 
Channel or Bay of Biscay. But 
though all travelled far to come 
here, all ultimately remained 
here, at least for a very long time 
This was because beyond the 
British Isles lay an impassable, 
or seemingly impassable, ocean, 
and further migration to the west 
was therefore impossible. Nor, 
with other races from the east 
moving into the west European 
lands from which each successive 
wave of migrants had come, was 
there any going back. The 
historic process of migration 
stopped here for many centuries, 
until in the 17th century the 
colonisation of North America 
began: The various races who 
had successively entered the 
island were thus compelled either 
to exterminate one another or to 
learn to live together. By and 
large, they chose the second 
alternative and became, in the 
fullness of time, a single nation. 
While continental Europe con- 
tinued in a state of flux, with 
changing frontiers and warring 
races, England, “‘ bound in by 
the triumphant sea,”’ achieved 
both stability and unity. With 
the union of the English and 
Scottish crowns at the beginning 
of the 17th century the entire 
island became one. 

Out of this arose a strong common identity, 
and one which set us apart from our continental 
neighbours. It made us a “ peculiar ’’ people with 
the insular attribute—an insularity spiritual as 
well as geographical—that was expressed, not 
without arrogance, in Milton’s famous phrase 
about ‘‘ God’s Englishman ”’ and Gilbert’s comic 
song from “‘ Pinafore.’’ Yet historically, however 
contemptuous we became about “ them furriners ”’ 
—our remote kinsmen—from the other side of the 
Channel, our roots remained European. We were 
partly German, partly French, partly Danish and 
Scandinavian, partly Belgian, partly even Iberian 
and Italian. And our language was derived from 
many languages, all of them European, but 
suffering ‘‘a sea-change’’ into the linguistic 
amalgam that in Chaucer’s hands and in those of 
Tyndale and Shakespeare after him became the 
tongue we now speak. What was even more 
important, we had derived ovr religion and moral 
beliefs from the Continent. We were part of 
Christendom, as Europe in its religious aspect was 
called. Yet even here, from the start, there was a 
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in a secluded part of the Balmoral estate. 
and the Duke of Edinburgh stayed during their honeymoon in 1947. 
said to have cost about £40,000, have been made to Birkhall. 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


difference For while Christianity came _ to 
Southern England from the Continent—from the 
headquarters of European Christendom, Rome 
it came to Northern England and Scotland from 
Ireland, where the Romanised Briton, St. Patrick, 
had carried it two centuries before. And the 
Christianity that came from Ireland and St 
Columba’s Iona, though never officially adopted 
by the Catholic Church in England, profoundly 
influenced that Church. More than eight cen 
turies before the Reformation and long before any 
of our continental neighbours, it made us at heart a 
‘protestant ’’ people—a people, that is, consistently 
reluctant to accept dictation from any foreign 
authoritarian Order, however sacred or efficient 
it might be. It was to receive expression in a later 
age in that characteristically insular utterance in 
the Anglican Prayer Book that ‘“‘the Bishop of 
Rome hath no jurisdiction in this realm of England.” 
So there we have the position that existed 





A HONEYMOON IN A MAGNIFICENT SETTING OF SCOTTISH FORESTS AND MOORS: BIRKHALL, WHERE THE 
DUKE OF KENT AND MISS KATHARINE WORSLEY WILL STAY IN JUNE. 


Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother has lent Birkhall to the Duke of Kent for part of his honeymoon. 
After the wedding at York Minster on June 8, the Duke and his bride will travel to Birkhall, which lies : 
It was also in this early 18th-century mansion that the Queen back to 1940, think back to 
In the last two years alterations, 1944, and one can see the 
These include the addition of a new 


granite annexe and the modernisation of kitchens. 


when the discovery of America and of the ocean 
route to the East gave to England, and what was 
soon to be Great Britain, the opportunity to 
become something far more in the world than a 
small island off the west coast of Europe. Having 
during their long residence in this island evolved 
out of many migrant races into a single and highly 
distinctive national people—and what was true 
of England was true also of Scotland—they 
proceeded to send out shoots of their own stock, 
imbued with their peculiar constitutional, legal 
and social conceptions and institutions to colonise, 
and trade in Asia, America, Africa, and, later, 
Australasia. The base of their polity remained in, 
or rather just outside of, continental Europe, but 
what increasingly became its most vigorous and 
forward-looking part now existed far beyond and 
remote from Europe. Through a great political 
tragedy—as momentous for mankind almost as 
the schism in the Catholic Church two centuries 
earlier—the most vigorous and forward-looking part 
ofall became involved in a violent and quite un- 
necessary dispute with the rulers of metropolitan 
Britain and, breaking away from her and the other 


parts of her ocean empire, became the United 
States of America. Henceforward the two halves 
of the English-speaking oceanic world that had 
sprung from this island followed different and often 
conflicting political and economic policies. Twice 
drawn together in our own century by wars fought 
in defence of the fundamental human ideals in 
which both believe, the younger of these two halves 
is now seeking to separate Great Britain from the 
other English-speaking, trans-oceanic nations which 
formed the second British Empire and are still 
the hard core of the Commonwealth, and, having 
divided her from her ocean branches, to coax or 
force her into political and economic union with 
the Continental nations of Europe from’ which her 
people, like its own, originally came 

This great end the United States seeks, partly 
out of political idealism, and altruism, and partly 
out of commercial and financial self-interest, for 
if Britain links up with Europe, the United States 
will automatically become the 
residuary legatee of the former 
English-speaking British Empire 
or Commonwealth. And, what- 
ever the pressure from America, 
Britain has to decide the issue 
for herself, partly on grounds 
of political idealism and partly 
out of economic considerations 
In both she is confronted with 
what seem to be diametrically 
conflicting alternatives. There 
is much to be said—particularly 
for educated men who are 
inheritors of the ancient con- 
tinental civilisations of Rome 
and Greece—for a closer political 
union between this country and 
the highly intelligent and indus- 
trious peoples of Western Europe 
Many of us would be proud to 
find ourselves citizens not only of 
Britain, but of France and Italy, 
Holland and Belgium and Western 
Germany with their great 
heritage of culture and achieve- 
ment. Yet, basically, we are 
far nearer in thought and 
emotional response to the English- 
speaking peoples of Canada and 
Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa and Rhodesia, and of 
the United States itself. Think 


truth of this. That in the 
world of to-day we must belong 
to some larger economic, and even political, 
grouping than this small over-crowded island 
can afford is obvious; our 19th-century de- 
pendence on the Royal Navy, cheap foreign 
food imports and the Most Favoured Nation 
Clause—to-day an economic millstone round 
our neck—is no longer economically viable 
But what group is it to be? In the days 
of jet-aircraft and impending space-travel is 
the issue to be decided by a _ geographical 
propinquity that failed, despite many unsuccess- 
ful attempts on our forefather’s part and that 
of others to join us to Western Europe, or 
on those far stronger ties of the spirit that, 
in spite of geography and the once vast dividing 
miles of ocean, created out of England the 
United States of America and the oceanic 
nations of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa and Rhodesia ? Whatever the exigencies 
and enthusiasms of the moment may bring, I, for 
one, believe that the destinies of the English- 
speaking peoples cannot be permanently divided 
and that, in the fullness of time, we shall again 
become one people 
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THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER PASSING THE PIPERS DURING HIS INSPECTION OF THE SCOTS GUARDS 
AT HORSE GUARDS PARADE ON MAY 29. 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH THE QUEEN MOTHER, THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER AND PRINCE 
WILLIAM OF GLOUCESTER AT THE REVIEW. 


COLONEL OF THE SCOTS GUARDS FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS: THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER REVIEWING HIS REGIMENT. 


On May 29 the Duke of Gloucester reviewed the Scots Guards at Horse Guards 
Parade in celebration of his twenty-five years as Colonel of the Regiment. 
The Duke inspected the troops and took the salute at the march-past. On 
parade were more than 1400 Scots Guardsmen, including about 400 members 


of the Regimental Association, together with the Regimental band and massed 
pipes and drums. The Queen Mother, the Duchess of Gloucester and Prince 
William of Gloucester were present. This anniversary follows closely upon 
the Duke and Duchess’s silver wedding anniversary last November. 
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THE ROYAL WEDDING IN AMMAN: KING HUSSEIN 
OF JORDAN AND 
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HIS ENGLISH BRIDE. 
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DURING THE PRIVATE WEDDING CEREMONY IN AMMAN ON MAY 25: KING HUSSEIN OF JORDAN AND HIS BRIDE, THE ROYAL BRIDE PLACES A RING ON HER HUSBAND'S FINGER. IN 


MUNA AL HUSSEIN, WHO WAS FORMERLY MISS TONI AVRIL GARDINER. 


ON May 25 King Hussein 
of Jordan married Miss 
Toni Avril Gardiner, in spite 
of the widespread opposition 
and criticism which had been 
levelled at his decision. Miss 
Gardiner, who had become a 
Moslem before the wedding, 
is now known as Muna al 
Hussein, which means 
** Hussein’s desire.”’ The 
ceremony was performed 
privately at the Zahran 
Palace, with the Deputy 
Chief of the Moslem Court 
officiating. Among the 
presents were a silver tea-set 
from Queen Elizabeth, and 
a gold fruit bowl from Presi- 
dent Kennedy—both of which 
are visible in the top two 
photographs on this page. 
After the ceremony the 
King and his bride drove 
through the streets amid 
cheering crowds. They, at 
any rate, showed that they 
supported the King’s con- 

troversial decision. 





KING HUSSEIN AND HIS BRIDE SAYING A FEW WORDS INTO A MICRO- 


PHONE AFTER THEY HAD BEE! 
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MARRIED IN THE ZAHRAN PALACE. 








THE FOREGROUND ARE A FEW OF THEIR WEDDING PRESENTS. 
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A GIRL’S HAPPIEST DAY—BUT IN A COUNTRY FRAUGHT WITH DANGERS, THREATENED RESIGNATIONS AND 
WIDESPREAD OPPOSITION: MUNA AL HUSSEIN WAVING TO THE CROWDS IN AMMAN. 
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LOOKING RADIANT IN HER WILD SILK CREAM DRESS INTO WHICH SHE CHANGED AFTER THE CEREMONY: 


MUNA AL HUSSEIN WITH THE KING, TALKING TO JOURNALISTS ON MAY 25. 
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AT ITS GENERAL ASSEMBLY IN EDINBURGH: THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


# 


THE OPENING SERVICE: THE REV. J. B. 

LONGMUIR, PRINCIPAL CLERK OF THE 

ASSEMBLY, CONDUCTING THE SERVICE IN 
THE EDINBURGH ASSEMBLY HALL. 


| annual General Assembly of 

the Church of Scotland opened 
in Edinburgh on May 23. On the 
first day of the Assembly, the Earl 
of Mansfield, Lord High Commis- 
sioner and the Queen’s representa- 
tive, said a ‘‘ common front ”’ of all 
branches of Christianity was needed 
to combat the forces of evil which 
were trying to undermine the forces 
of civilisation. In his address to the 
1400 ministers and elders gathered 
in the Assembly Hall, he said that 
to achieve such a unity it was 
necessary that ‘“‘we should show 
a more than usual _ charity 
to other branches of the Christian 
faith and a more than ordinary 
generosity towards their doctrines, 
however much we may find to 
disagree with them.” One of the 
principal problems discussed at 
Edinburgh was the [Continued opposite. 








Continued.| Central African Federa- 
tion, described as a ‘bubbling pot’’ by 
the Very Rev. Dr. George MacLeod, 
who resigned as Convener of the 
Committee on Central Africa be- 
cause he considered the Committee’s 
recommendations on Central Africa 
as insufficiently ‘radical. He said, 
in an addendum: “I am convinced 
that only a rapid and radical re- 
appraisal by the white, but still 
dominant minority in all the new 
territories could make any new 
association possible and equally 
make possible a continuance of the 
great contribution of the whites 
to the fruitful development of that 
area.”’ Holy Loch submarines and 
disarmament were also discussed. 
This year’s Moderator is the Rev. 
Dr. A. C. Craig. 


(Left.) THE PURSE-BEARER, MAJOR ALASTAIR 
BLAIR (LEFT), AND THE LORD HIGH COM- 
MISSIONER, THE EARL OF MANSFIELD, 
CROSSING THE COURTYARD AFTER THE 
OPENING SESSION IN EDINBURGH. 
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AM back again, after what seems 


to me far too long an absence A VWWINDOW ON THE WORLD. 


of four years from the glories and 
friendships of Hellas. This is my 

sixth visit since the Second World 

War, the first having been at the 

tail of the Bandit War, when the 

earliest steps to re-house and feed the 

displaced rural populations had hardly 

started. In many respects this was the more 
terrible but for the death-roll. People starved to 
death in the Second Worid War, but the Germans 
made an exceptional effort to feed the country 
and kept every promise when it was humanly 
possible. That is one of the reasons why they are 
to-day not only the most numerous tourists but 
also the most popular. 


Every visit to this country has been wise for 
me, but in one respect this 
has been the finest and now, 
when it is at the half-way : 
stage, looks likely to continue 
to be so. For the first time I 
have been accompanied by 
my wife, and this has been 
her introduction to Greece. 
Apart from her beloved com- 
panionship, it has taught me a 
needed lesson. Too often, it 
is to be feared, Athens, the 
newest Athens, has been de- 
scribed as, apart from its 
matchless antiquities, a hand- 
some white city, among others 
of the Mediterranean. From 
the first day when she started 
to drive through the capital 
on excursions she pointed out 
the hard beauty of the newest 
blocks of flats, luxury hotels, 
commercial buildings, villas 
inside and still more in the 
suburbs, all these buildings 
gleeming against a backcloth 
of the brightest flowers, and 
chided me into acceptance of 
her vision. It was no difficult 
task. 


Naturally it has not been 
possible to do more than a 
scratch the surface. We have a 
never been to the north, 
worst of all, never had a 
glimpse of Salonika and the 
few but dazzling specimens 
surviving from the fire of the 
First World War, the catas- 
trophe which wiped out the 
city, the greatest conflagra- 
tion up to date in the history 
of insurance. We have not 
seen the rolling plain of 
Thessaly, the greatest granary 
—the one great granary—of 
Greece, so that the newcomer 
still does not realise how the 
country exists and supports 
its respectable population. A 
glimpse of that fertile terri- 
tory and of its fleets of 
tractors would have opened 
her eyes. 


Otherwise I do not’ see 

how the itinerary could have ae 
been bettered, though one or retake. 
two items fought for daily Maes Ooh ie 
eluded us. We could have 
gone any day to Delphi and 
Epidauros, but the lady was 
rightly firm in her determina- 
tion that where she dined she 
slept. It would have meant 
sleeping in a taverna or on the 
grass. We still hope to see 
one or the other—preferably Delphi, it need not 
be said—but she will certainly not see both. We 
have already once prolonged our visit by a few 
days and there is no point in doing so again for a 
few days at a time amid this flood of tourists. 
Anyhow, a long piece of work at high pressure 
awaits me. 


The programme has been on what may be 
called the classical lines for a short visit, divided 
between continental Greece and a tour of the 
7Egean. We are now on the second stage. That 
is why I had breakfast alone this morning in a 
dining-room of considerable size while every other 
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BACK TO HELLAS. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


soul is seeing the ramparts of the city, and have 
been liberally sprinkled with hoses while writing 
this article to catch the only air mail before we 
return to Athens. Later in the day comes the 
fortress of the Knights, so admirably restored—or 
rather reconstructed—by the Italians in their 
brief occupation of the Dodecanese, and then the 
visit to Lindos. 


For myself as well as my compagne de voyage, 
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EXPECTING HER FIRST CHILD IN THE AUTUMN: H.R.H. PRINCESS MARGARET, IN A PORTRAIT FROM THE LIFE BY 


STEPHEN WARD. 


however, there has been a new and wonderful 
feature, our first introduction to the western 
coastline, our first view of the western seas except 
from the west or from an aircraft. It goes without 
saying that this has been to Corfu. To me it wasa 
revelation, and first of all from the purely agricul- 
tural point of view. Here and there one en- 
countered tilth so large and regular that one could 
believe without stretching the imagination too far 
one was in England. The beasts, like the pastures, 
seemed fatter than on most of the mainland. The 
flowers were certainly far more luxuriant and 
varied. The standard of living was much higher 
among the poor; in fact, there are no poor in 
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Corfu by the criterion of the grinding 
poverty of continental Greece. 


Above all, the tourist industry, on 
which Greece so largely subsists, has 
made tremendous strides, not exceeded 
even by those of Athens. I forgot 
to ask for confirmation of this impres- 
sion, but it seemed to me that 

foreigners had taken an even bigger part than 
usual in the exploitation. I should put the Swiss 
easily first, the Italians beaten two lengths and 
the Germans five, but it is all classic form. The 
hotel in which we stayed was Swiss, just opened 
for the season, and no one had slept before us in 
either of our two palatial rooms. I have never seen 
anything to equal it in beauty, tasted better food, 
or—in a sense most fascinating of all—watched 
better management at work: The Swiss combine 
the imagination of the Italians 
aad Se with the attention to detail of 
the Germans. Since many of 
2 the young waiters had come 
straight from the fields or the 
tavernas, one of the three 
central Europeans, two black- 
coated Swiss and a German, 
walked behind each of them 
as he approached a diner 
and watched while he served 
him. 


The season is a little later 
than that of Athens, a fact 
signalised for me because on 
the day of our arrival the 
wind was piercingly cold. I 
had arrived with two tropical 
jackets, and borrowed a 
leather coat from the hall 
porter, which I wore for the 
first two or three hours, even 
in the car, and found a life- 
saver. Otherwise the tem- 
perature has been just right, 
never reaching the go’s, still 
less the hundred’s which I 
have once or twice experi- 
enced, and never dropping 
below eighty-four. 


Among the other trips, 
two drives to Sounion stand 
out for their scenic and 
maritime beauty; one may 
talk too much of Byron when 
one is in Greece, but one 
loves him better than ever 
and even understands why 
Mathew Arnold put him 
above Shelley. Daphni and 
its tiny church is a marvel 
which never fails to impress. 
I am not really a widely- 
travelled man, but I knov’ no 
building of equal beauty in a 
space so small. The drive to 
Corinth has equally happy 
memories. The one historic 
sight in Greece which bores 
me—and nearly every Greek 
I have met—to tears, is 
Eleusis. For its associations 
it is indeed immortal, but all 
there is to see when you get 
there is a shale cliff less 
impressive than miles of such 
things on the north coast of 
Wales and at the top the 
stumps of a dozen paltry 
columns. 


As reported elsewhere in this issue, it was announced from Kensington Palace on May 25 that “ Princess Margaret 
is expecting her first child in the autumn and therefore will undertake no further official engagements "’ from that 
date. Princess Margaret was married to Mr. Antony Armstrong- Jones in Westminster Abbey on May 6, 1960; 
and her child will be fifth in line of succession to the throne. 
Drawn from the life by Stephen Ward, at a sitting specially granted to “ The Illustrated London News.” 


For the renewal of old 
friendships I have been in- 
credibly unlucky, though I 
still hope I shall have the 
happiness of seeing once more the Markesini 
ménage for luncheon during my last three days 
in Athens. A brilliant young Foreign Office star, 
Dmitri Bitsios, has remained in Washington since 
he accompanied the Prime Minister there, and 
his wife has so far eluded me. Karamanlis 
himself I ran into while we were luncheoning at 
Sounion and he had brought along for an hour’s 
visit the Vice-President of the United States. 


I must not ramble on longer, but though I 
am in general diffident, Iam not afraid of having 
bored anyone, at least anyone whom it would 
not pleasure me to bore with a pike. 


N.B.—The sutvaiiention on this page does not | illustrate Captain Falls’ article. 
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NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. FOUR “STORM TROOPERS” OF THE AMERICAN NAZI PARTY ARRESTED MONTGOMERY, U.S.A. FREEDOM RIDERS ARRESTED BY A SHERIFF FOR DISTURBING 
AFTER CAUSING DEMONSTRATIONS ON MAY 24. THE PEACE, WHILE SITTING AT A LUNCH COUNTER IN A BUS STATION. 
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WASHINGTON, THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL OF THE UNITED MONTGOMERY, U.S.A. NEGROES BEING TAKEN HOME AFTER MONTGOMERY, U.S.A. OPPOSING GOVERNMENT POLICY 
STATES, MR. ROBERT KENNEDY, DISCUSSING THE RACIAL RIOTS. THEY HAD BEEN BESIEGED IN A CHURCH BY STONE-THROWERS, THE GOVERNOR OF ALABAMA, MR. PATTERSON. 
One of the worst incidents in the recent racial riots in Alabama was when a Negro congregation | gy The Governor of Alabama has clashed with the Attorney-General over the Federal Govern- 
was besieged in a church in Montgomery during the night of May 22 by a mob of white people. ment’s support of the Freedom Riders who have announced their determination to continue 
The immediate cause of the riots has been the Freedom Rides in protest at racial segregation. their journeys through the Deep South. In New Orleans some “‘ Nazis ’’ were arrested. 
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SEOUL. TANKS MANNED BY TROOPS SUPPORTING THE MILITARY REGIME IN SOUTH KOREA MOVING THROUGH 
THE CAPITAL. THERE HAS BEEN LITTLE OPPOSITION TO THE COUP D'ETAT. 
In their first days of power the new South Korean military junta has abolished all political parties, closed about 
SEOUL. THE LEADER OF THE SUCCESSFUL MILITARY oe 5 rrens seventy newspapers and carried out wide-scale arrests. The Americans have discouraged General Chang Do 
GENERAL CHANG DO YUNG, ON A TOUR OF INSPECTION. (Radio Photograph.) ung’s proposal of visiting the U.S. to have a meeting with President Kennedy. 
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f OREGON, U.S.A. THE DRAMA OF A CRANE-DRIVER AND A 
HOTEL: A MAN DIVES FROM UNDER THIS FALLING BUILDING JUST /} 
IN TIME. HE WAS HELPING TO CARRY OUT DEMOLITION WORK IN 
PORTLAND WHEN THE HOTEL STARTED TO FALL TOWARDS HIM. 

HE ESCAPED WITHOUT INJURY. 











ROME. THE WIFE OF THE YOUNGEST BROTHER OF 

THE UNITED ST ATES PRESIDENT, WITH THE PRESIDENT 

OF ITALY: SIGNOR GRONCHI SHAKING HANDS WITH 

MRS. EDWARD KENNEDY. SHE AND HER HUSBAND 

WERE PAYING A BRIEF PRIVATE VISIT TO ITALY 
DURING THEIR STAY IN EUROPE. 
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HOLLYWOOD, U.S.A. THE FUNERAL OF GARY COOPER: THE 
SCENE INSIDE THE CHURCH OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD ON MAY 16, 
AS HIS WIDOW (RIGHT) AND DAUGHTER FOLLOW THE COFFIN 
AFTER THE SOLEMN CEREMONY ATTENDED BY NEARLY 500 
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{ *SRERAM. ai a ETON, CROn TORRE TR RAN SINCE THE OVERTHROW / MANILA. DESCRIBED AS THE WORST FIRE KNOWN IN THE PHILIPPINE CAPITAL SINCE | 

On May 19 a huge crowd pe on the Jalaliy bapa - : oe bo wept were addressed | THE SECOND WORLD WAR: THE SMOKING RUINS OF THE MANILA MARKET AREA—FLAMES | 
by three former ministers in the government of Dr. Mossadeq, which was overthrown by a military PROM WHEN HAD J GED FOR OVER TWELVE HOURS, CAUSING ABOUT {17,000,000 DAMAGE. 

coup d'état in 1953. A tide of pro-Mossadeq has risen sharply in the country. h, HOUSANDS OF PEOPLE WATCHED THE DISASTER. y, 
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/ OVER THE U.S.A. THE HUSTLER SLOWS DOWN FOR FUEL: A DRAMATIC STUDY OF THE U.S. } 
| B58 BOMBER BEING REFUELLED JUST BEFORE ITS RECORD TRANSATLANTIC FLIGHT ON MAY 26. h 
4. f* 





Two important achievements by the B.58 Hustler bomber in the past weeks have been: 
ing 2000 km.p.h. on a closed circuit and so gaining 
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CLOTHES FOR A SMART ENGLISH WEDDING DISPLAYED AT THE FASHION SHOW WHICH RAN WITH MR. KHRUSHCHEV, WHO-PAID A SURPRISE VISIT TO THE FAIR, TALKING TO A MEMBER OF THE 
THE BRITISH TRADE FAIR IN MOSCOW. ARGYLL AND SUTHERLAND HIGHLANDERS PIPE BAND. 


MRS. KHRUSHCHEV STANDING BESIDE A TRIUMPH HERALD A SEVEN-YEAR-OLD MOSCOW SCHOOLGIRL, LENA CHERNO- MR. KHRUSHCHEV AND MR. MAUDLING, PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD 
MOTOR-CAR AND SEEN SMILING HAPPILY DURING HER VISIT TO ZUBOVA, MODELLING A TERYLENE PINAFORE DRESS AT OF TRADE (SECOND FROM RIGHT), BESIDE A LARGE MODEL 
THE BRITISH TRADE FAIR ON MAY 19. THE FASHION SHOW. SHOWN IN THE EXHIBITION. 


ee 


Sooner eee 


SOVIET SOLDIERS AND CITIZENS CROWDING AROUND A MUSIC STAND. MANY STANDS RAN OUT OF THE FASCINATION OF THE VISITORS WITH TECHNOLOGY: A SECTION OF THE CROWD GAZING 
FREE LITERATURE ON THE FIRST DAY. AT AN AERO-ENGINE WITH GREAT INTEREST. 


MOSCOW. VISITORS AND STANDS AT THE LARGEST FOREIGN EXHIBITION HELD IN RUSSIA: THE BRITISH TRADE FAIR. 


iti Fair in Moscow, which is the largest foreign exhibition ever continue until June 4, has 621 firms showing at it; it covers a million square feet 
held eee ae opened by Mr. Reginald Maudling, the President of the in the Sokolniki Park of Culture and Rest. It has been packed with visitors 
Board of Trade, on May 19. Mr. Khrushchev accompanied by his wife and since the opening day and already many firms have received large orders asa 
Mr. Mikoyan, paid a surprise visit to the Fair and toured it for nearly three | direct result of their exhibits. Mr. Maudling had trade talks with Mr. Mikoyan 
hours. Mr. Khrushchev was in a very jovial mood and he said of the Fair during his visit. The British Fair in Moscow is reciprocal with the Russian 
that it was “ very good—a good business prospect.” The Fair, which was to Trade and Industry Exhibition opening at Earls Court on July 7. 
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iG A BALL ON THE EVE OF THEIR WEDDING: PRINCESS BIRGITTA AND PRINCE JOHANN 
DANCING AMID 200 GUESTS AT THE ROYAL PALACE IN STOCKHOLM. 
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THE NEWLY-MARRIED COUPLE LEAVING FOR A DRIVE ROUND STOCKHOLM AFTER THE CIVIL 


| 
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| JUST MARRIED: PRINCE JOHANN AND HIS BRIDE DRIVING TOGETHER IN AN OPEN CARRIAGE AFTE 
y THE CIVIL WEDDING CEREMONY IN THE STATE HALL. 


i 
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A SCENE DURING THE CIVIL CEREMONY OF THE ROYAL WEDDING, WHICH WAS PERFORMED BY THE 
MAYOR OF STOCKHOLM. A ROMAN CATHOLIC CEREMONY WILL BE HELD AT SIGMARINGEN. 


/ LISTENING TO THE MUSIC BEFORE THE CIVIL CEREMONY: PRINCE JOHANN GEORG OF HOHEN- 
ZOLLERN AND PRINCESS BIRGITTA. THE PRINCESS WORE AN IVORY-COLOURED DRESS 


STOCKHOLM. MARRIED IN A CIVIL CEREMONY: PRINCESS BIRGITTA AND PRINCE JOHANN GEORG OF HOHENZOLLERN. 


The ring will be given at the subsequent religious ceremony. The twenty-four- 


Princess Birgitta of Sweden and Prince Johann Georg of Hohenzollern were 


married in a brief civil ceremony in the State Hall of the Stockholm Royal 
Palace on May 25. The ceremony is to be followed by a Roman Catholic 
wedding at Sigmaringen on May 30. Prince Johann is a Roman Catholic 
and his bride a Lutheran. After they had exchanged vows the couple gave 
each other their hands as the Mayor of Stockholm declared them man and wife. 


year-old princess was wearing an ivory-coloured silk dress and her veil was 
held in place by a pearl-and-diamond tiara which belonged to her great-great- 
great-grandmother, Queen Josephine. After the ceremony the couple drove 
through Stockholm in an open carriage, escorted by lifeguards. Admiral! 
Sir Alexander Ramsay and Lady Patricia Ramsay attended the wedding. 
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OSLO. ON A VISIT TO NORWAY: THE SHAH OF IRAN, ESCORTING PRINCESS ASTRID, AND 
QUEEN FARAH, ESCORTED BY KING OLAV, ON THEIR WAY TO A BANQUET IN THE PALACE. 
During their State visit to Oslo the Shah of Iran and Queen Farah were able to see Viking 
5 the Kon Tiki and Ski museums and the famous Fram, in which sailed Amundsen 

a 


s 


ansen. Some of the highlights of the visit were a gala banquet at the palace in Oslo 
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official visit abroad 
family to France for fifty-one years. 


ere 


/ 


erneanmmrnrat 
OSLO, QUEEN FARAH ON BOARD THE FAMOUS FRAM, WHICH ONCE CARRIED NANSEN 
ACROSS THE ARCTIC AND AMUNDSEN TO THE SOUTH POLE. 
and a trip on Oslo Fjord on board the Royal Yacht Norge. It was reported on May 25 
that the Shah and Queen Farah had cut short their State visit, owing to cold weather, 
and were returning to Teheran via Rome in their private Viscount. 
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PARIS. KING BAUDOUIN OF THE BELGIANS ARRIVING WITH PRESIDENT DE GAULLE 
AT THE QUAI D’ORSAY FROM ORLY AIRPORT. THE VISIT LASTED THREE DAYS. 
eantry. Included in the visit were a State banquet in’ the Salle des Cariatides at the 
uvre, which was followed by a reception; a visit to Fontainebleau; a gala ballet 
performance at the Opera; and a banquet in the Hall of Mirrors at Versailles. 
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PRINCESS MARGARET EXPECTING A BABY: HER FINAL OFFICIAL ENGAGEMENTS. 


ON THE DAY WHEN IT WAS ANNOUNCED THAT SHE IS EXPECTING A BABY: PRINCESS MARGARET 
VISITING THE ROYAL NATIONAL THROAT, NOSE AND EAR HOSPITAL, LONDON 


O* May 25 the following statement was made from Kensington Palace: 
‘* Princess Margaret is expecting her first child in the autumn and there- 
fore will undertake no further official engagements from to-day.’’ The child 
will become fifth in line of succession to the throne, after the Prince of Wales, 
Prince Andrew, Princess Anne and Princess Margaret herself. On the other 
hand at present the child would be quite simply Mr. or Miss Armstrong-Jones 
unless a title were conferred on it, or unless Mr. Antony Armstrong-Jones were 
created a peer, or Princess Margaret a peeress in her own right, when the child 
would automatically have a title. At the time of going to press no details had 
been released about where the baby will be born, but the Princess [Continued opposite Continued.| will be attended by Lord Evans and Sir John Weir, physicians to 
the Queen, and by Sir John Peel, the Queen’s obstetrician, all three of 
whom attended the Queen at the birth of Prince Andrew. Although Princess 
Margaret will undertake no further official engagements, it is understood 
that she intends to be present at the wedding of the Duke of Kent and Miss 
Katharine Worsley at York on June 8. Among her plans which have to be 
cancelled are: opening the Mary Alexander home for infirm Jewish blind, at 
Whetstone, Middlesex, and attending the triennial provincial festival of the 
Scottish Episcopal Church at St. Ninian’s Cathedral, Perth. On the other 
hand, she had no overseas tours arranged. On the day of the announcement 
the Princess visited the Royal National Throat, Nose and Ear Hospital. On the 
previous day she and her husband had attended the Commonwealth Day 

service in St. Paul’s, and then went on to the luncheon in Guildhall. 


PRINCESS MARGARET AND MR. ANTONY ARMSTRONG-JONES ARRIVING AT ST. PAUL'S 
CATHEDRAL WITH THE LORD MAYOR, FOR THE COMMONWEALTH DAY SERVICE. 

















DURING HER VISIT TO THE HOSPITAL ON MAY 25: PRINCESS MARGARET PRESENTING PRIZES THE PRINCESS AND HER HUSBAND LEAVING GUILDHALL WHERE THEY HAD ATTENDED A 
AND CERTIFICATES TO MEMBERS OF THE NURSING STAFF. COMMONWEALTH DAY LUNCHEON ON MAY 24 AFTER THE SERVICE IN ST. PAUL'S. 
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THE QUEEN AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH’S VISIT TO LANCASHIRE. 
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THE QUEEN LEAVING THE NEW LAW COURTS AFTER SHE OFFICIALLY OPENED THEM ON MAY 24. SHE IS ACCOMPANIED BY THE LORD MAYOR OF MANCHESTER. 


DURING THE QUEEN AND DUKE OF EDINBURGH’S VISIT TO MANCHESTER: MEN OF THE DUKE OF LANCASTER'’S OWN YEOMANRY CARRYING THE NEW GUIDON PRESENTED AT BELLE VUE STADIUM. 


be joined by magistrates’ courts buildings and a county and coroner’s 

court. A feature of the new courts is the central ceremonial entrance with 

i an aluminium canopy with three curved bays. The building is faced in 

—.f which she is Colonel-in-Chief—at Belle Vue Stadium. The impressive | Portland Stone and Cornish granite. The Queen also attended a performance 
of “Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs" on ice at Liverpool, and 


urts replace the Assize Courts at Strangeways, bombed during the 
a. to have cost more than £1,200,000, and later the new block will | proceeds will go towards an Outward Bound Trust School. 
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THE CITIES OF THE CONQUISTADORES. 
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? : GOLDEN WALL AND MIRADOR. ” By SACHEVERELL SITWELL. ° 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


ray oy civilisation in the 16th century, both 
in the Peninsula and in the Americas, was 
essentially urban, and so Mr. Sitwell has been able 
to portray it very fully in his studies of Lima and 
Cuzco, of La Paz, Quito, Bogota, and Havana. 
Few writers of the present day have his skill at 





A CHARMING PERUVIAN FASHION: WOMEN IN LIMA KNOWN AS TAPADAS WEARING 
SHAWLS WHICH COVER THE ENTIRE FACE EXCEPT FOR ONE EYE. FROM THE 
PAINTING BY J. M. RUGENDAS (1802-1858). 


evoking the spirit of any particular place, and in 
these pages he is at his best, though it may be 
that not all of his readers will go the whole way 
with him when it comes to finding romance in the 
setting of a modern airport. 


The first activity of the conguistadores was 
town-planning, and they settled down to this as 
soon as the Aztecs and the Incas were out of the 
way. Why they should have done so is not easy 
to discover, for town-planning was conspicuous by 
its absence in the Europe from which they had 
come, as a visit to the older quarters of Seville 
and Toledo abundantly proves; yet long before 
Philip II was in his grave English prisoners in 
Mexico were loud in their astonishment at the 
broad streets and magnificent buildings of that city, 
which far excelled anything that they had seen 
in London or Winchester. Two advantages these 
Spanish planners enjoyed; one was an inex- 
haustible supply of cheap labour, and the other 
was that except on the coast, they were not under 
the necessity, as they would have been in the Old 
World, of fortifying the cities they built. In this 
latter connection they were in marked contrast 
with their Indian predecessors who constructed the 
complicated defences which have caused Mr. Sitwell 
to ask: 


The unnecessary labour of erecting those huge 
fortresses is almost unimaginable in terms of the 
trouble they involved. They are as battleships or 
aircraft-carriers deployed against a fishing fleet. 
For surely the Indians of the Amazon jungle cannot 
have been that dangerous. With their wonderful 
system of roads, in which the Romans were their 
only rivals, the Incas had the strategic advantage and 
could move their forces, all things considered, at the 
pace of Cesar or Napoleon, for, while it is true they 
had no cavalry, neither had their foes. But the 
Romans had to protect their frontiers against, not a 
large population, but a veritable swarming of bar- 
barian or half-barbarian tribes, Celts, Vandals, 
Goths, and Huns, while the Indians of the Amazon 
armed with blow-pipes and poison darts, can never 
have numbered more than a few hundred at a time. 


Having built their cities the conquistadores 
proceeded to live in them, and not in country 
houses like a similar class in Virginia in colonial 
times. Their palaces dominated the streets, 
emblazoned with coats-of-arms as in Spain 
itself, and Mr. Sitwell found some of them 
occupied to this day by the descendants of 
their original owners. 


The author lost his heart to Lima the moment 
he arrived, and he describes it as ‘‘a city of 
enormous character, bearing every sign that for 
many hundreds of years it was the capital of 
South America.”” On the other hand, he was 
clearly appalled at the low standard of living of 


many of its inhabitants. ‘“‘ They must be ready 
victims,’’ he writes, ‘‘to any form of political 
agitation, and the riches and delights of Lima are 
but an hour’s march away.... The population of 
the Barrieras is a torrent that might burst its banks 
and carry all away with it.’’ Mr. Sitwell found 
every responsible Peruvian 
with whom he came in contact 
fully alive to the problem, but 
he tells us that it is beyond the 
resources of the municipality 
of Lima to rehouse more than 
10,000 or 15,000 people a year, 
and during that period at least 
as many come down from the 
mountains into the Barreiras. 
It is not so much that the 
birth-rate is increasing as that 
infantile mortality is being 
rapidly reduced, thanks to 
modern medicine. Such being 
the case, it is little wonder that 
in his efforts to prevent the 


President of the United States 
should be finding social condi- 
tions in Latin America among 
his major preoccupations. 


The author found Quito as 
attractive as Lima, though in 
a different way: he saw no 
mean suburbs outside the 
capital of Ecuador, though he 
was told there was a great deal of poverty in the hills, 
but “ never in any town can 
there have been such noisy 
church bells.’’ What impressed 
him most was that it is a great 
ecclesiastical centre, owing 
more to the Religious Orders 
than to the Incas or the 
conquistadores. Very different 
was Havana: 

The followers of Fidel Castro, 
with unshaven beards and hair 
down to their shoulders, were in 
every bar and restaurant, heavily 
armed, too, with revolvers in 
their holsters. Most of them in 
their late twenties; and we were 
told that a meeting of the Cabinet 
with hardly a minister in it 
more than thirty years old, and 
all bearded, must resemble a 
foregathering of the bearded 
Twelve Apostles in the Passion 
Play at Oberammergau. All, 
too, in the flesh, or on photo- 
graphs, are cigar smokers. Fidel 
Castro during our stay talked 
one night on the radio for seven 
and a half hours, and he seems 
to have adopted the technique 





ONE OF THE SEVERAL 10TH- AND 11TH-CENTURY SITES TO BE SEEN 
AT UXMAL, YUCATAN: THE PYRAMID OF THE DWARF. 


The illustrations from the book “ Golden Wall and Mirador” are reproduced by 
courtesy of the publishers, Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 


spread of Communism the new . 





A MAYAN INDIAN WOMAN OF YUCATAN: ONE 

OF THE MANY FASCINATING ILLUSTRATIONS 

FROM THE BOOK REVIEWED HERE BY SIR 
CHARLES PETRIE. 


invented by 
d’Annunzio, while 
he was dictator 
of Fiume, of de- 
manding from his 
audience what it 
wanted, a voice 
wouldanswer him, 
and in this manner 
a direct  inter- 
course would be MR. SACHEVERELL SITWELL. 
established be- Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell, who is one 
tween the public of the most accomplished writers of 
andthe orator. travel books to-day, is a member of a 
famous literary family. He was born 
in 1897 and educated at Eton. His 
published works include many volumes 
of poetry and books on art, archi- 
tecture, travel and music. 





THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK REVIEWED 
ON THIS PAGE: 


The enormous 
luxury hotels, 
built for 
American 
visitors, were completely empty, with idle waiters 
hanging about with nothing to do, for not an 
American tourist was to be seen; the only sign of 
life in these vast caravansaries was for a few 
hours when a cruise came in with British 
sightseers. Most of these hotels, we are told, 
have since been requisitioned by the Cuban 
Government. 


This book will inevitably tempt the reader to 
follow in Mr. Sitwell’s footsteps, but before he does 
so he will be well-advised to take fully into account 
the discomforts of the journey; indeed, for a man 
in his sixties the author displayed remarkable 
courage in venturing into such high altitudes. 
The summit of Mont Blanc is 15,780 ft., but La Paz, 
where he stayed, is 12,200; by comparison St. 
Moritz is a mere 6000. Sleep at these heights he 
found very difficult indeed, 
and in the space of a fortnight 
he had three entirely sleep- 
less nights, while he averaged 
no more than an hour to an 
hour and a half during the 
others. ‘‘In most countries 
of the world this would spell 
illness and delirium, but it 
does not seem to matter in 
Bolivia or Peru.” 


Enough has been said to 
show that this is a very 
good book indeed, and it will 
be a long time before its 
equal appears to deal with 
the subjects which it covers. 
Mr. Sitwell looks around him 
not only with an observant, 
but also with an unprejudiced 
eye; he does nothing, for 
example, to perpetuate the 
Black Legend of Spanish 
cruelty in the Americas. The 
Aztec and Inca empires may 
have perished in a matter of 
months, and he is quite pre- 
pared to admit that the violent extinction 
of their civilisations is among the tragedies 
of history, but “it is permissible to doubt 
if other colonising races, the English, or 
Dutch, or Portuguese, would have dealt more 
gently with them.”’ Certainly, if the tables had 
been turned, they would not have spared the 
Europeans. 


It is nearly a century and a half ago 
that George Canning, in a moment of justi- 


fiable enthusiasm, declared that he had 
called a New World into existence to 
redress the balance of the Old: the sole 


possible criticism of the remark is that it was 
somewhat premature, and that he was speak- 
ing as a prophet rather than as a statesman. 
Only now is Latin America beginning to 
play her part on the international stage, 
and she still has a long way to go before 
she can be said to be pulling her full weight, 
but taking into account her vast potential 
resources that day must surely come. In 
the meantime, Mr. Sitwell has given us a 
delightful book on a new world force in the 
making. 


*“ Golden Wall and Mirador: from England to 
Peru.” By Sacheverell Sitwell. Illustrated in colour 
and black and white. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson; 36s.) 
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CLAUDE IN EDINBURGH; TITIAN IN LONDON; 
PAINTINGS IN BELFAST ; OTHER ART SUBJECTS. 


' © 


“ DEATH OF ACTAEON,” BY TITIAN (c. 1489-1576): PAINTED ABOUT 1558, AND 

LENT TO THE NATIONAL GALLERY FROM HAREWOOD HOUSE. (70) by 78 ins.) 

The loan of a major mythological work by Titian has greatly enriched the 

National Gallery's none-too-plentiful collection of the artist's later work. 

Recently cleaned, this picture was last seen in public in the Royal Academy 
exhibition “‘ Italian art and Britain,’ over a year ago. 


“ LANDSCAPE WITH APOLLO, THE MUSES AND A RIVER GOD,” BY CLAUDE LORRAIN (1600-1682): RECENTLY 
: PLACED ON VIEW IN EDINBURGH. (78 by 114 ins.) 

This majestic landscape is the largest surviving painting by Claude. Last year it was purchased by 
the National Gallery of Scotland for £47,000, 
and has now been cleaned and placed on 
public view. A previously unrecorded signature 
and date (1652) were revealed when the dis- 
coloured varnish was removed. Also uncovered 

is the magic of its delicate colours. 


A SELF-PORTRAIT BY WILLIAM HOLMAN HUNT (1827- 
ONE OF TWENTY-EIGHT WATER-COLOUR DRAW- 1910): PURCHASED FOR BIRMINGHAM. (18 by 15} ins.) FOLIO 16 OF A LATE-15TH-CENTURY ENGLISH BESTIARY: A 
INGS OF PARROTS, BY EDWARD LEAR (c. 1813- Holman Hunt painted this lively self-portrait when MANUSCRIPT WHICH ALSO CONTAINS A HERBAL. (17 by 11 ins.) 
1888). (7% by 4} ins.) he was only eighteen. It is one of two Pre-Raphaelite The four creatures depicted here are: an ostrich holding a 
This group of water-colours was probably works acquired by the City Museum and Art Gallery, nail in its beak {there was a medizval belief that they could 
made by Lear to illustrate Sir William Jardine’s Birmingham, out of a sum bequeathed last year by the eat iron), a ram, a wolf and a “ wyld man.” This last 
“ Naturalist’s Library,” of 1843, and came late Alderman W. T. Wiggins-Davies. e second has his body covered in hair—indicative of another 


originally from the Jardine Collection. They painting is Holman Hunt's portrait of Rossetti. medizval belief. It is being sold in an important manuscript 
sale at Sotheby's on June 6. 


are part of a sale at Sotheby’s on June 13. 


“ HAMILTON, RN,” BY SIR JOSHUA “THE DORIA FAMILY,” BY SIR ANTHONY VAN DYCK —“ SIR JOHN LANGHAM,” BY FRIEDRICH KERSEBOOM (1632-1600) 
CAPTAIN THE HON. JOHN (1599-1641): PROBABLY PAINTED BETWEEN 1621 AND OR POSSIBLY J. KERSEBOOM (in England 1680-1708). 


© WAS A PERSONAL FRIEND. 
REYNOLDS (1723-1782), WH 1627. (Oil on canvas: 88 by 58} ins.) (Oil on canvas: 57 by 43 ins.) 


(Oil on canvas: 51 by 40} ins.) pa . . . 
. F is showing an exhibition of | ictures, compared with England. Yet there are clearly more pictures of note than 
Until July 15 the City of Belfast Bussum and Act Geltary © Swaine had been suspected: the magnificent Vah Dyck from the Duke of Abercorn’s collection, 


inti uses. Many of these are virtually unknown to 
the | Lys 3 ont he he yd ~ has generally been regarded as sparse in good | __ illustrated here, would grace a national collection anywhere in the world. 
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A ROYAL TOUR IN THE A:GEAN. A NEW GRANDSTAND AT ASCOT. 


= new grandstand has been built at Ascot in the last ten months at a 
cost of £1,000,000. It will be used by the public for the first time this 
June. The large structure, which is 560 ft. long, replaces the Alexandra 
stand which was built in 1863 and the Grand Tier stand which was built in 
1839. It will provide the most luxurious conditions ever known in this 
country for watching racing. Over the terrace project three levels containing 
280 private boxes, each with its own dining-room. The four escalators are 
the first ever built on a British racecourse. The stand will have room for 
about 13,000 people. The old clock tower was demolished with the stands 
but the clock and its chimes have been incorporated in a new tower, 


THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER (CENTRE) PRESIDENT OF THE COMMONWEALTH WAR GRAVES 
COMMISSION, VISITING A FIRST WORLD WAR CEMETERY AT SALONIKA ON MAY 14. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE NEW GRANDSTAND WHICH HAS RECENTLY BEEN FINISHED AT ASCOT. 
IT HAS ROOM FOR ABOUT 13,000 PEOPLE. 


OFF CANAKKALE, IN THE DARDANELLES: THE ROYAL YACHT BRITANNIA, WHICH BROUGHT 
THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER TO TURKEY. 


TWO OF THE GRANDSTAND’S FOUR ESCALATORS—THE FIRST TO BE BUILT ON ANY BRITISH 
RACECOURSE—-WHICH LEAD TO THE FIRST FLOOR. 


IN ONE OF THE FAMOUS MEDIEVAL BUILDINGS OF RHODES: (L. TO R.) QUEEN FREDERIKA, THE 
DUKE AND DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER AND KING PAUL OF THE HELLENES. 


N May 25 the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester returned home by air 
from Athens after a visit to Greece and Turkey and some of the Aegean 
Islands which began when they arrived in H.M.Y. Britannia at Athens on 
May 9. H.R.H. the Duke of Gloucester is President of the Commonwealth 
(formerly Imperial) War Graves Commission, and among the principal pur- 
poses of the visit was the inspection of war graves and battlefields of both 
World Wars. Among the places visited were Salonika (where he saw the 
seven main war cemeteries of the Macedonian front), Thasos, the Dardanelles 
area, Istanbul, Rhodes and Crete. There were as well a number of social 
occasions, with the Greek Royal family and a flying visit to Ankara. 


A VIEW TOWARDS THE ROYAL BOX FROM THE RECENTLY COMPLETED GRANDSTAND WHICH 
WAS BUILT AT A COST OF £1,000,000. 
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ROM time to 
time I have 
mentioned plants of 
various kinds which 
I have seen else- 
whereand have 
made up my mind 
to try. It occurs 
to me that I ought, 
when I do this, to 
report on these plants when I have had -time to 
find out how they behave in practice. Later this 
year I shall, accordingly, revert to the subject of 
lilies of which I have a dozen species growing well 
and three or four obviously unhappy. But this 
week it will be expedient to deal with plants which 
are in flower now; and with one which there is time 
to grow this year. 














Earlier this year I wrote that when we moved 
to our new garden we found a shrub with which we 
were unfamiliar, Choisya ternata, the Mexican 
Orange. We have now been able to watch and 
enjoy it for six months. An evergreen, spicily 
fragrant in all its parts, it has been a pleasant 
spectacle throughout that half year: it still had a 
few flowers in November last; it was without 
flowers in December and January; it was not 
affected by the three, admittedly slight, frosts of 
the past winter. In February it became covered 
with flower buds, and in March it began to flower; 
it was in full flower at the beginning of April when 
the photograph was taken; it began to go over 
about May 10. At the same time it began to make 
growth, the new shoots of golden-green and shiny 
leaves appearing from the centre of the flower 
panicles or from some junction of the stems which 
compose them. The shrub has far more power to 
scent its surroundings than any we have ever grown ; 
with the sun on it it spreads its rich fragrance for 
10 or 15 yards in all directions, and now that the 
first flush of blossom is over we can look forward 
to another, and to some flowers throughout the 
summer and autumn. Mexican Orange is not 
perfectly hardy, but hardy enough to be planted 
with some confidence anywhere in the south or 
west. Very strongly recommended. 


Three years ago we decided to try some of the 
new Canadian-bred lilac hybrids. Of these one, 
Syringa x. josiflexa ‘‘ Bellicent”’ is not only one 
of the most rewarding shrubs we have ever grown, 
it is incredibly good tempered. Planted in Kent 
in the autumn of 1959, it had just settled down to 
grow when, in Autumn 1960, it was dug up and 
removed in a polythene bag to Devonshire, left 
about for three weeks and then planted out in a 
hastily cleared space without proper preparation 
or manure. Later, the ground was cultivated 
round it and it was given a dressing of a fertiliser 
specially made up to suit the soil, and a mulch of 
farmyard manure. But long before this could be 
done the plant was growing away strongly, as if 
it had never been moved at all. By May to it was 
splendidly in flower while at the same time bearing 
ample new growth well over a foot long. It is not 
easy to describe this plant: the leaves, while they 
are the same shape as that of other syringas, have 
a softer texture and are slightly crinkled; they are 
bright light green, with bronze and gold in the 
young shoots. The flower panicles are very long, 
rather loose, and extremely graceful, free from the 
massive, bunchy look of most modern lilacs. 
How to describe the colour? Even if I had the 
R.H.S. colour names at my finger tips, which I 
have not, hardly anyone seems to know them. In 
bud, the flowers are pink with a touch of orange, 
the whole effect being, I suppose, a sort of dull 
salmon which sounds nasty and is in fact most 
pleasing. As the flowers open, the yellow component 
in the colour disappears and the pink dominates. 
The flowers have no lilac scent, but smell faintly 
like privet flowers. Apart from the fact that this 
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A SOLUTION TO EVERY GIFT PROBLEM. 


|= gift of a subscription to The Illustrated London News is surely the ideal choice 
on the occasion of weddings and anniversaries of friends, relatives or business 

acquaintances at home or abroad. Fifty-two copies of The Illustrated London News, 

together with the magnificent Christmas Number, will be a continuing reminder of 

the donor and provide twelve months of interesting reading and the best pictorial 

presentation of the events and personalities of the day. 

For readers in the United Kingdom the simplest way is to place orders with any 


HARKING BACK. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


shrub has the look of a thoroughbred, its willingness 
to grow fast and strong would delight any 
gardener’s heart. I imagine that this syringa can 
make a very large bush in time, but it should 
certainly be planted even in the small garden 
which has any room for shrubs at all. 


Another Canadian syringa hybrid which we 
bought at the same time and treated in the same 
way, although it has not flowered, has shown the 
same splendid garden morale, being now covered 
with new growth 15 ins. long and beautifully 
healthy, although replanted after a long journey 
and weeks of hanging about, in January. It 
should flower next year; its name is ‘‘ Esther 
Staley.” 


I described long ago on this page my first 
encounter with Camassia cusickii in a small 
front-garden of an old cottage in Goudhurst. We 


“ AN EVERGREEN, SPICILY FRAGRANT IN ALL ITS PARTS... 
VERY STRONGLY RECOMMENDED”: THE MEXICAN ORANGE, 
CHOISYA TERNATA, IN A PHOTOGRAPH WHICH WELL SHOWS 
THE PRECISION OF THE FLOWER AND THE THREE-LOBED 


CHARACTER OF THE FOLIAGE. (Photograph by Nicholas Horne.) 
planted a dozen of its enormous bulbs within a 
month of getting possession of the garden and we 
have been delighted with the result. Flowering 
was much earlier than we had expected. The 
flowering stems began to shoot up from the rosettes 
of long, sword-shaped leaves quite early in March 
and the plants all flowered together at heights 
between 2 and 3 ft. in April. The flowers, many 
to each raceme, are more like those of an asphodel 
than those of an ornithogalum to which they are 
related, but they are pale lavender with bright 
yellow stamens. There is, of course, a snag: the 
camassias looked very beautiful and stately until 
we hada day of rather high wind and rain. This 
knocked them over and spoiled their beauty 
And our garden is sheltered. It is true that when 
the border in which they are planted matures, so 
that the shrubby plants offer some support to the 
tall ones, the camassias should be helped; or they 
could be staked, but that is nearly always unsightly. 
I believe that in nature they grow in long grass 
and are held up that way. After the C. cusichii 
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were over, in the 
first part of May, 
the C. esculenta 
and its hybrids 
flowered: these are 
shorter, slighter 
plants from smaller 
bulbs, and all in 
shades of blue, from 
pale Cambridge to 
a dark Oxford with a slightly metallic touch in 
the bud stage. They are all rather floppy plants— 
again, they are born to be held up by meadow 
grasses and probably they would be best in the 
wild garden. But for colour and the distinction 
of the flower-form, admirable, so that we are 
quite confirmed in our affection for them. 














I was sent, by a generous reader of this page, 
several dwarf rhododendrons. These were moved 
here from Kent and in the process a number of 
labels were lost. One of these shrubs, which I 
believe to be R. impeditum, had proved to be 
a gem. We have a low stone wall sustaining a 
raised part of the garden. My wife, with a patience 
I cannot equal, has cleared the wall of weeds 
while I have been digging the garden above it for 
planting in the autumn. This tiny rhododendron, 
which is about 5 ins. tall and 8 across, has been 
planted with other rock-garden subjects, on top 
of the wall. It flowered last year in a very different 
situation, becoming covered with single (or pairs 
of) mauve, bell-trumpet flowers. It is about to 
flower again and it is growing strongly. One thinks 
of rhododendrons as shade or semi-sh de plants, 
but the small-leaved ones will stand full sun; and 
this one seems to revel in it. 


Having grown melons since the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary, as it were, I 
have for some years been making trial of American, 
Russian and Japanese varieties in search of better 
cantaloupes than the ones commonly grown here. 
The Russian melons are disappointing: it is true 
that they are earlier than our own; and they bear 
more fruits to the plant for less trouble. But the 
fruits are of rather poor flavour and texture, and 
being. shaped like marrows, they put me off. I 
have had no success with Japanese cantaloupes 
yet; but a Japanese water-melon, the seeds being 
on sale in England as Bunyard’s FI hybrid, seems 
to be as easy to grow without artificial heat under 
cloches or in frames, as cantaloupes. Those who 
like water-melons might try this. The fruits are 
no bigger than those of a cantaloupe-melon plant. 
So many American cantaloupes are good or very 
good, that I cannot deal with them all here and 
in any case the seeds are not yet to be had in 
Britain. But if you can get seeds from an American 
friend, try the variety ‘‘ New Yorker.”” Flavour 
and texture are as good as, perhaps rather better 
than, our “‘ Tiger,’’ and the plants carry on an 
average one or two more fruits per plant for the 
same amount of care. Although I advocate and 
practice the raising of melon seeds in heat during 
early April, to have good plants, carefully hardened 
off, ready to plant out in frames or under cloches 
by May 15, there is an easier way if you do not 
mind having the crop rather late. Prepare the 
ground in April or May, using no, or very little, 
farmyard manure—you don’t want melons to 
grow strongly or you will get no fruit—and put 
cloches or lights over it at once, keeping them 
close, to warm up the ground. In late May or 
early June make a series of little mounds at intervals 
of 3 ft., and put 2 or 3 seeds ineach. If more than 
one per mound germinates, remove the surplus 
plants. The seeds will germinate only if the weather 
is warm enough to keep the temperature in the 
cloches over 65, but once germinated the plants 
grow away well, and all you lose is four weeks, 
so that you will eat your melons in early October 
instead of early September. 
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ARCH EHKOLOGICAL SECTION NO. 2054. 





PROSPERITY AND RECESSION IN THE ANCIENT NEGEV: 
INDUSTRY, RELIGION AND DEVELOPMENT REVEALED IN 
THE ARCHAZOLOGICAL EXPLORATION OF THE 
NEGEV—PART II. 


By NELSON GLUECK, President, Hebrew Union College—Jewish Institute of Religion, Cincinnati, and formerly 
Director, American School of Oriental Research, Jerusalem. 


(Photographic sources as follows : Figs. 1, 9-11—Hebrew Union College ; Figs. 3, 4, 6-8—Nelson Glueck; Fig. 5—Qeren-Ha- 
Yesod, Jerusalem; Figs. 12, 15, 16—Israeli Air Force; Figs. 13, 14—Royal Air Force.) 


HERE is reason to believe that numerous 
Nabatzan temples existed in Sinai, the 
Negev and the Wadi Arabah, corresponding to 
what was undoubtedly the case in southern 
Transjordan and elsewhere in the Nabatean 
kingdom. We know 
of the Nabatezan 
temples at Dhiban, 
Khirbet Tannur (The 
Illustrated London 
News, August 21, 
1937, Pp. 298-300), 
Dhat Ras, Qasr ed- 
Dherih, Qasr er-Rab- 
bah and Petra in 
Transjordan, and 
there are many 
others there that can 
be listed as certainly 
being locations of 
additional ones, such 
as Ader, Bali’ah, 
Khirbet el-Moreigh- 
ah, Ma’an, Ma’in, 
el-Lehun, Nakhl, er- 
Rabbah, Umm el- 
Walid, Kerak, Ma- 
haiy, Khirbet Brak, 
and Khirbet 
Mesheirfeh, among 
others. There must 
have been Nabatzan 
temples also in the 
Wadi Arabah at Aila, 
et-Telah, Bir Madh- 
kar, Feindan, ‘Ain 
Hosb, and Moa, to 
mention some of the 
probabilities. 
Recent excava- ais Babs ths 


tions have brought FIG. 1. EARLY POTTERY OF THE NEGEV: SMALL BOWLS AND 











Ruheibeh, Khalasah and Kurnub in the Negev 
goes without saying, in addition to the one at 
"Abda. We shall indicate on another occasion 
that the Nabatzan sculpture of ’Abda, particu- 
larly as shown on a small altar there’, is in exactly 


“ 





FIG. 2. A STRIKINGLY CARVED BYZANTINE CAPITAL FOUND 


comes as no surprise to learn of the discovery of 
one at ’Abda in recent excavations there.‘ For 
years we and others before us, particularly Mr. and 
Mrs. George Horsfield, had been picking up frag- 
ments of fine Nabatzan pottery of all kinds at 
Petra and elsewhere in Transjordan, on the surface 
of ’Abda and on related sites in the Negev. To 
Mr. and Mrs. George Horsfield belongs the credit 
of first identifying Nabatzan pottery. 

One of the richest sources for surface Nabatzan 
pottery finds is at the large, much destroyed 
Nabatzan site of Moa on the western side of the 
Wadi Arabah. Moa is in all probability to be 
identified with Khirbet Awad. At no place in all 
my explorations of Transjordan and the Negev 
have I found greater quantities of surface fragments 
of Nabatzan pottery of all kinds than at Moa. 
They range from large and coarse to fine and 
painted wares and to 
sigillata types. There 
is little question in 
my mind but that 
if excavations were 
undertaken there, 
Nabatzan pottery 
kilns would be dis- 
covered there. 

I am convinced 
that the sigillata 
wares were also 
locally produced by 
the Nabatzans and 
not all of them were 
imported by any 
means. I am also 
convinced, as I hope 
to demonstrate else- 
where, that the finest 
Nabatezan pottery 
was already in exist- 
ence well before the 
end of the 1st cen- 
tary 8.c¢c. At 
numerous places in 
the Negev we found 
Nabatzan inscrip- 
tions and rock 
drawings. 

The importance 
of the Negev 
dwindled con- 
siderably and for a 
time progressively 
following the de- 
struction of the 


new evidence of the 
existence of a Naba- 
texan temple at 
’Abda in the Negev." 


SIEVES OF COARSE IRON AGE II WARE. 
These pots come from Ezion-geber, which is modern Eilat 
and was Solomon's copper port. The type is usually called 
Rechabite or Kenite and is commonly found at Judzan King- 
dom sites in the Negev, together with wheel-made types. 


AT AQABAH (AILA). 
The greatest development of the Negev took place in Nabatzan 
times and in the Byzantine era which followed; and sculpture 
and elaborate architecture are convincing witnesses to the 
prosperity of the area in those periods. 


political structure of 
the Nabatzan king- 
dom by the Romans 











FIG. 3. ALSO FOUND AT EZION-GEBER: A GROUP OF POTS REVEALED DURING THE 


EXCAVATION OF A ROOM. 


This room had been completely covered with sand. The jar on the right was discovered to be 
filled with resin. It is now in the collection of the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 


As a matter of fact, we doubt that there was 
a village of any size in the Nabatzan Negev 
which did not have a temple of its own, even as 
we believe to have been the case in Transjordan. 
Temples were erected also in special places under 
unusual circumstances, determined by thesanctity of 
a mountain such as at Jebel Tannir or the presence 
of a spring as at ’Ain Shellaleh in Transjordan. 
That there were Nabatean temples at the 
great Nabatean emporia of Nitsanah, Isbeita, 


the same tradition as that of the third period of 
Khirbet Tannir in Transjordan*, which is to be 
dated to the first part of the 2nd century a.p. 

In the Wadi Arabah and throughout the Negev, 
as well as in southern Transjordan, there is an 
abundance of fine typical Nabatezan pottery 
wherever one turns. Years ago we remarked 
about the presence, in all probability, of Nabatzan 
pottery kilns at Bir Madhkur in the Wadi Arabah, 
and suggested the existence of others too. It 


FIG. 4. ORNAMENT TRANSFORMED TO UTILITY: A PIECE OF SCULPTURE CONVERTED INTO 

A WATERING TROUGH. 

This block of stone covered with carving of rosettes and foliar motifs, comes from what 
is now the Kingdom of the Jordan and is of Nabate#an workmanship. 


in A.D.106, and its incorporation into the Roman 
Province of Arabia. Its decline was briefly 
arrested during the late Roman _ [Continued opposite. 


1. I.L.N., Nov. 26, 1960, pp. 944-947; “ Rivers in the 
Desert,”’ by Nelson Glueck, pp. 244, 271, 275. 


2. I.L.N., Nov. 26, 1960, p. 945, Fig. 3. 
3. I.L.N., August 31, 1937, p. 299, Figs. 5, 10, 14- 
4. I.L.N., Nov. 26, 1960, p. 944. 
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FIG. 5. A SAVAGE LANDSCAPE AND THE SCENE OF A SAVAGE TRAGEDY: THE FORTRESS OF MASADA OVERLOOKING THE DEAD SEA 
WHERE THE GARRISON OF JEWISH PARTISANS COMMITTED SUICIDE SOONER THAN SURRENDER TO THE ROMANS. 


Continued.) period and completely reversed with the efflorescence of the Byzantine 
Empire. The Negev flourished under Byzantine Christian rule in at least as inten- 
sive a fashion as it had under the Nabatzans, and in some ways even more 
intensively. Pagan temples gave way everywhere to churches, and we have 


discovered the remains of literally hundreds of them in the Negev. We have said 
we believed that there was hardly a village in the Negev which did not possess a 
Nabatzan temple. By the same token, it can be said that wherever there had once 
been a pagan temple, there sprang up in the Byzantine period [Continued overleaf. 
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BUILDINGS AND INDUSTRY OF THE NEGEV 
—BRONZE AGE TO BYZANTINE ERA. 





FIG. 6. EVIDENCE OF THE BYZANTINE DEVELOPMENT: THE INTERIOR OF A BYZANTINE 
BUILDING AT UMM JEMAL IN JORDAN, WITH THREE DOORS. 





FIG. 7. THE APSIDAL END OF A BYZANTINE CHURCH AT ISBEITA IN THE NEGEV. IN GENERAL, 
CHRISTIAN CHURCHES WERE BUILT ON NABATAZAN TEMPLE SITES. 


FIG. 8. MOST INTERESTING LIGHT ON BYZANTINE CULTIVATION IN THE NEGEV: A WINE- FIG. 9. A CUP-HOLE CARVED IN THE ROCK AND DATING FROM THE TIME OF ABRAHAM, 
PRESS AT ISBEITA, IN REMARKABLY GOOD CONDITION. ‘ie. MIDDLE BRONZE AGE I, WITH COVER REMOVED. PROBABLY USED FOR CORN-GRINDING. 


Continued.| a Christian place of worship in its stead. The Nabatzans became 
Christianised, and only the Jews remained faithful to their own tradition. Among 
many of the Byzantine cities in the Negev were undoubtedly synagogues. There 
is no question but that in the course of time others of the type of the synagogue at 
Nirim in the north-western Negev will be discovered in the Negev. There is evidence 
of the existence of one at Khalasah. One recalls the open air Byzantine synagogue 
of Umm es-Sedeir near Eilat. We have omitted reference to the prehistoric period 
of the Negev, which can be traced back to Palzolithic times. There is considerable 
evidence of worked flint tools there. More excavations are required [Continued opposite. 





+> 
FIG. 10. EVIDENCE OF SOLOMONIC INDUSTRY: THE REMAINS OF A SMELTER AT EZION-GEBER, FIG. 11. THE INDUSTRIAL SPOIL OF 3000 YEARS AGO: A SLAG HEAP OF ONE OF KING 
WHERE THE NEGEV COPPER ORES WERE WORKED. SOLOMON’S COPPER MINES OVERLOOKING THE 
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THE NEGEV FROM THE AIR—ABRAHAMITIC, 
JUDAZAN, NABATAZAN, ROMAN, BYZANTINE. 


omorscersonnssrseserrveeesmnsvccnocssang! 
FIG. 18. SOLOMON’S COPPER PORT, EZION-GEBER, FROM THE AIR. A DRAWING OF MODERN A 
EILAT, THE NEARBY ISRAELI PORT, APPEARED IN OUR LAST ISSUE. 
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NABATA:AN-BYZANTINE CITY OF 

KURNUB, FROM THE AIR. IN 

THE WADI, RIGHT, CAN BE SEEN 
THE ANCIENT DAMS. 
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Continued.) now, particularly 
of Nabatzan and Byzantine 
sites, to elucidate the re- 
lationship of the Negev to 
Judza, especially in these 
latter periods. Our explora- 
tions have shown that the 
Negev was never a waste- 
land which could not be 
inhabited; that the climate 
has not changed in the last 
ten millennia more or less; 
that whenever there was a 
strong central authority and 
an energetic people, agricul- 
tural civilisation developed 
there at widely separated 
intervals; that the pros- 
perity of the kingdom of 
Judah from the time of 
Solomon on, depended, in 
large measure, upon posses- 
sing and exploiting it; that 
whoever controls it com- 
mands access to the mar- 
kets of Arabia and Egypt 
and beyond; that it formed 
one of the most important 
parts, respectively, of the 
kingdoms of Judah, of 
Nabatene, and of the FIG. 14. ROMAN ROAD-MAKING IN THE NEGEV: A ROMAN 
Byzantine empire. | ROAD ZIG-ZAGGING DOWN FROM KERAK (KIR OF MOAB) 
DOWN TO THE DEAD SEA—FROM THE AIR. 
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oo 15. HOW AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY MAPS THE PAST: AN ILLUMINATING VIEW OF THE HILL-TOP FIG. 16. A WALLED PLATEAU IN THE NEGEV, USED (PERHAPS AS A SACRED OR ASSEMBLY 
i SITE OF ABDA IN THE NEGEV, SUCCESSIVELY, NABATAAN, ROMAN AND BYZANTINE. PLACE) IN ABRAHAMITIC, JUDAAN, NABATZAN, ROMAN AND BYZANTINE TIMES 
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I MUST miss a great deal of the pleasure to be 
derived from Japanese prints because so many 
of them are illustrations of legends and romances 
of which I know nothing. Presumably the 
Japanese, confronted by the art of Europe, are 
no less puzzled. There are, though, compensations 
for each of us; we can ignore the story and admire 
—or dislike—the artist’s gifts of composition, of 
colour and so forth. From such an admittedly 
blinkered examination the work of Kuniyoshi, 
now to be seen in great splendour at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum a century after his death, 
emerges as wonderfully subtle, dramatic and 
warmly human. 


Most of us have at least a nodding acquaintance 
with Kuniyoshi’s contemporaries, Hokusai and 
Hiroshige, each of whom was immediately recognised 
in the Europe of a hundred years ago as a master 
of the colour print. Kuniyoshi was shrugged off 
as minor personage, partly I suspect, because, 
in his later years, he was influenced by the West. 
We now have not only this exhibition but Mr. 
B. W. Robinson’s monograph about him to enable 
us to reassess his reputation.* As to Western 
influences, these are sometimes positively startling, 
with one print, “‘ Yenshi and the hunter,” clearly 
derived from some Robinson Crusoe illustration. 
An endearing trait about him—or if you are a cat- 
hater his most tiresome characteristic—is his love 
of cats. Apparently they proliferated in his studio 
and Mr. Robinson tells us that in each of his self 
portraits (and he has left at least five, all, alas, 
from the back) he has included one of his cats. 
A pupil has left a drawing of an apparently normal 
scene in the studio; Kuniyoshi presides benignly, 
a cat in the bosom of his kimono, while his pupils 
bicker, everything is confusion, and there are 
cats all over the place. There is a series of proverbs 
illustrated by cats, a triptych with a cat or cats 
for each of the fifty-three stations of the Tokaido 
road, a multitude of drawings of cats in every 
possible feline attitude, beautifully observed, 
and cats are introduced 
into heroic stories and of 
course into domestic scenes 
and caricatures. Evidently 
a man who enjoyed life; 
a man, moreover, of 
apparently inexhaustible 
imagination and prodigious 
industry, not averse to 
pot-boiling in order to 
satisfy popular demand, 
but capable also of vigorous 
swirling compositions such 
as the ‘“ Two Dragons ”’ 
illustrated here which any- 
one can recognise at once 
as the work of a great 
draughtsman whether we 
are using the standards of 
East or West; a print by 
the way which Mr. 
Robinson told me he bought 
in the Tottenham Court 
Road, for 1s. 6d. 


In spite of the praise 
lavished upon the figure 
subjects of the 18th cen- 
tury—the elegant beauties 
by Utamaro, for instance, 
or the innumerable por- 
traits of actors, I suspect 
that the majority of us in 
the West find the land- 
scapes, which came late in 
the history of the Japan- 
ese colour-print, far more 
interesting because, once we accept the conventions, 
we can appreciate them without reference to 
the obscurities of folk lore and history. In the 
18th century, landscape is used only as a setting 
in which to depict more or less beautiful women; 
in the 19th thanks to the work of Hokusai 
and Hiroshige, with Kuniyoshi as a by no means 
despicable rival, landscape became accepted as a 
theme by itseif—and of all the landscapes in the 
exhibition I would single out ‘‘ Seaweed Gatherers 


(PORPHYRA LACINIATA) GROWS. 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 
By FRANK DAVIS, 
at Omori” as quite astonishing in its stylised 


simplicity, just two figures amid tall reeds and a 
quiet sky beyond. 


Some of the illustrations of heroic legend or of 
ghost stories are dramatic in the extreme—he can 
handle crowds in violent action with the swirling 
vivacity of a Rubens—but I find they fail to move 





“TWO DRAGONS BY A TORRENT,” c. 1833, BY KUNIYOSHI 
(1798-1861): ONE OF THE PRINTS FROM THE CENTENARY 
EXHIBITION AT THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 
(From the collection of Mr. B. W. Robinson.) 





“ SEAWEED GATHERERS AT OMORI,” c. 1833: ALSO IN THE EXHIBITION, AND BELONGING TO THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT 
MUSEUM. THE TALL PLANTS ARE BRUSHWOOD, FORMING A BREAKWATER, ROUND WHICH THE EDIBLE SEAWEED 


me, doubtless because I do not possess the key to 
the story. Nor do I find my withers wrung when 
I stand before the print of an actor appearing as 
the ghost of someone else; the fellow merely looks 
silly. The trouble is I demand too much; these 
prints were made for popular consumption, for 
people who were simple souls like the audiences at 
the Elizabethan theatre, to whom spooks were 
natural and horrifying phenomena. One has to 
think of that wherever one sees any Japanese print; 


THE KUNIYOSHI EXHIBITION. 





( Both illustrations are also in the book “ Kuniyoshi.””) 





the artists, in the old feudal system, ranked 
merely as artisans and the prints they designed, 
‘Mirrors of the Passing World,’’ were by the 
people and for the people, their subjects not the 
fanciful scholarly themes of the traditional school 
of painting but things which everyone could 
understand. 


The prints were made from wood blocks and 
were the result of team work between the designer, 
who was obviously the most important of the 
three persons involved, the actual cutter or 
engraver, and the printer. Either of the two 
latter craftsmen could make or mar the finished 
product. The original design would be drawn 
by the artist in black with a brush on semi- 
transparent paper. The cutter, having laid this 
face downwards on his wood block, would cut 
through the lines of the drawing and clear away 
the wood between the lines with his chisel. From 
this preliminary block a proof would be printed 
and on it the artist would indicate the colours to 
be used for each portion. The cutter would then 
make a separate block for each colour. It was at 
this stage that the printer took over, and apparently 
was given his head to a very considerable extent, 
not of course with the design but with the colours; 
he would follow the artist’s general directions, but 
not literally, so that it is not unusual to find prints 
of the same design but in different colouring. The 
printing was all done by hand and a good deal 
depended upon the quality and texture of the 
paper, which was made from the inner bark of the 
paper-mulberry tree. 


Kuniyoshi was evidently very fond of the 
triptych, which began to be popular during 
the last half of the 18th century, but this is 
not the triptych as the word is-understood in 
Europe, but an arrangement of three prints 
(generally, I believe, 15 ins. by 10 ins.) side by 
side and forming a single design, not three 
separate ones; I take it a larger block of wood 
was impracticable. 


One example of the extreme difficulty which 
the ignorant Westerner has to face is provided by 
a print in which the whole point depends upon 
an abstruse pun; the story 
is evidently as well known 
to the Japanese as that 
of King Alfred and the 
cakes to us. Dokwan 
(1432-1486) is standing 
over a young woman who 
is kneeling before him and 
offering him flowers on a 
tray; a fine forceful design 
and we can easily accept 
it as such. But the 
Japanese see far more 
than that, for the flower 
is Yamabuki and the girl 
is offering it to indicate 
that she had no rain-cloak 
to lend him—a pun on 
the word Mino _ which 
means both rain-cloak and 
seed—and the Yamabuki 
has no seed. 


In addition to the 
prints there are a dozen or 
so drawings, including a 
sketch book lent by an 
American collector. Alto- 
gether a varied exhibition 
based mainly upon the 
Museum’s own collection 
with loans from the British 
Museum, the Leyden 
Museum, the Bristol City 
Art Gallery, and various 
private collectors. It is 
estimated that during the 
forty-five years of his working life Kuniyoshi 
probably produced between eight and ten thousand 
prints and illustrated 200 books, besides other 
paintings and drawings. With this show and 
the scholarly book published in time for it, we no 
longer have an excuse to ignore so endearing and 
accomplished an artist. 


Illustrated. 





*“ Kuniyoshi.” By B. W. Robinson. 
(H.M.S.O.; 27s. 6d.) 
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ITALY AND ENGLAND: FINE OLD MASTERS ON VIEW AT COLNAGHDI’S. 


“HAMPSTEAD HEATH,” BY JOHN CONSTABLE (1776-1837): A LANDSCAPE PROBABLY A MOUNTAIN LANDSCAPE WITH FIGURES AND A MAN BATHING,” BY SALVATOR ROSA (1615-1673) 
COMMISSIONED BY A FRIEND. (Oil on canvas: 9} by 12} ins.) (Oil on canvas: 38} by 53 ins.) 


“ST, CATHERINE,” BY ANDREA DEL BRESCIANINC “A FEMALE HEAD,” BY FRA BARTOLOMMEO (c. 1472-1517): IT 


“ ARTEMISIA (?),” BY GUIDO RENI (1575-1642). IN A 
(active 1507-1525). (Oil on panel: 19} by 134 ins.) MAY BE FOR AN ANNUNCIATION. (Oil on paper on panel: 16 by 134 ins.) 


17TH-CENT. ITALIAN FRAME. (Oil on canvas: 29 by 24 ins.) 


“THE LAST COMMUNION OF ST. MARY MAGDALEN,” BY “THE HOLY FAMILY WITH ST. JOHN,” BY PROSPERO “MEDEA,” BY CORRADO GIAQUINTO (1703-1765): THE SECOND 
FONTANA (1512-1597). (Oil on canvas: 62} by 43} ins.) ‘ OF THE TWO BY GIAQUINTO. (Oil on canivas: 65} by 47} ins.) 


CORRADO GIAQUINTO (1703-1765). (Oil on canvas: 274 by 21} ins.) 
The current exhibition of Old Masters at P. and D. Colnaghi and Co. Ltd., | 


outstanding picture is Mattia Preti’s poignant “Feast of Herod,”’ while the 
14 Old Bond Street, W.1, consists of twenty-eight works, mainly by the later small Fra Bartolommeso fragment has a delicacy of feeling which is an 
Italians such as Giaquinto, Sacchi, Reni, Preti, Ricci, Crosato, Liberi and admirable counterweight to the rather more lavish emotions expressed 
Locatelli. The main triumph, as far as the gallery is concerned, must un- by later Italian artists. Among non-Italian paintings there is the sombre, 

graceful Constable landscape illustrated here, a small study of sheep in a 


doubtedly be the purchase of Machuca’s very moving ‘‘ Deposition from 
the Cross” by the Prado. It is contained within a remarkably fine landscape by Gainsborough, a Maes interior and an Ibbetson coaching 


contemporary frame, which bears an inscription in Spanish. Another scene. The exhibition closes on June 15. 
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TURTLE-FISHING WITH REMORA. 
By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


7 most respects the remora differs little from 
the general run of fishes. It has, however, 
one feature that marks it. On the top of its head 
it has a sucker, and this drastically alters its mode 
of living. The typical or average fish has a number 
of fins at various points on the body, of which two 
lie in the median line of the back and are known as 
the dorsal fins. In the remora the first of the 
dorsal fins, the one lying immediately behind 
the head, has become modified to form a flat oval 
plate, lying horizontally, with raised edges. 
Across the upper surface of the plate are a number 
of ridges arranged transversely. The whole forms 
a sucker 

A remora is able to swim on its own, and does 
so frequently, but its normal habit is to attach itself 
to another fish, usually one larger than itself, by 
its sucker. Commonly it attaches itself to sharks, 
and it is known in consequence as a shark-sucker. 
It may also attach itself to a turtle, a dolphin or 
even the hull of a ship, and in classical times there 
was the belief that it could, by fastening itself to 
a ship, prevent it from moving through the water 
[his gave rise to its other alternative name, the 
ship-holder 

There have come down to us a number of 
stories of ships suddenly becalmed, and then of an 
inspection of the hull revealing a remora attached 
to it. If we are to believe these stories, once the 
remora was removed the ship was able to proceed 
normally. 

In Montaigne’s ‘‘ Essays’ we read: “ in 
the great and last naval engagement, that Anthony 
lost to Augustus, his admiral galley was stayed 
in the middle of the course, by the little fish the 
Latins call Remora.”’ Later, we have: ‘‘ And then 
Emperor Caligula, sailing with a great navy upon 
the coast of Romania, his galley only was suddenly 
stayed by the same fish So here we have 
a fish that was believed capable of interfering 
decisively in the fortunes of naval battles. 

The maximum sizes of the various species of 
remora range from 8 ins. to 3 ft., and even in those 
former days it was appreciated that so small a 
fish was without the strength to stay the progress 
of a ship unaided. The difficulty was met by 
attributing to it supernatural powers. We are 
now better informed of its strength from tests 
carried out some years ago 
at the New York Aquarium 
A large remora was placed in 
a bucket of sea-water where 
it promptly fastened itself by 
its sucker to the side of the 
bucket It was found, on 
lifting the fish by its tail, 
that the bucket and its con- 
tents came up as well, the 
whole weighing 21 lb. A 
second remora tested in the 
same way was found to have 
lifted a weight of 24 Ib 

Presumably these were 
not the first tests of this 
kind to have been carried 
out, although there are no re- 
cords of them. The reason 
for saying this is that the 
shark-sucker has been used 
for catching turtles, and it 
would seem that this form of 
fishing has been going on 
for a long time. We know 
that Columbus saw the remora 
being used in this way in 
1494, but the indications are 
that the method must date 
from much earlier times. It 
is also known that this novel 
form of fishing has been in 
use at places as far apart as 
Japan, northern Australia, 
East Africa and in the Central American region, 
the latter including the northern coast of South 
America as well as Cuba, and perhaps elsewhere 
as well. Its use in both the Old and the New 
Worlds suggests either that the method was 
discovered independently in several parts of the 
world, or that its use was carried round the 
world as men travelled from continent to con- 
tinent. In either case, it would seem that turtle- 
fishing with the remora must be a very ancient 
practice 


The remora’s custom of hitch-hiking on its 
larger brethren is used as a means of transport from 
one feeding ground to another. When travelling 
attached to a shark the remora shares the remains 
of the shark’s meals. At least, that has been 
suggested. It is also said that a remora may travel 
attached to a shark, dolphin, turtle or ship and 
slip away from it when it sees a shoal of small 





ONE OF THE OLDEST AND MOST WIDESPREAD METHODS OF 

CATCHING TURTLES, BEING USED ON A SMALL ISLAND NORTH 

OF MOMBASA, IN EAST AFRICA. A REMORA, OFTEN KNOWN 

AS THE SHARK-SUCKER, IS BEING LET OVERBOARD TO FASTEN 
ITSELF ON TO A TURTLE 





WHEN THE REMORA HAS DONE ITS WORK: A LARGE VICTIM IS HOISTED TO THE SURFACE—$ CWT. OF IT. 
IT IS ESTIMATED THAT A REMORA IS CAPABLE OF STANDING UP TO A 40-LB. PULL. DR. BURTON DESCRIBES 
ON THIS PAGE HOW AFRICAN FISHERMEN USE THIS METHOD OF GETTING THEIR PREY. 

Photographs by courtesy of The East African Railways and Harbours. 


fish. Then, having had a meal, it fastens itself 
to the next large body that passes and continues 
to enjoy free transport. 

It has even more ingenious ways of living, for 
remoras have been found in the mouths of large 
fishes such as swordfish, sailfish or even the large 
sunfish, or in their gill-cavities. In such situations 
it is presumed that the remora not only uses its 
host as a vehicle but also shares its food. 

There are plenty of references to the use of the 
remora in turtle-fishing in the natural history 





literature and the general impression one gets 
from reading these may be slightly erroneous. 
The method, as described, is to fit a ring round the 
tail of the remora and, when a turtle is sighted, 
release it overboard with a cord or rope fastened 
to the ring. The remora swims towards the turtle, 
fastens itself to its body by its sucker and then 
both fish and turtle are hauled aboard. 

The fact that a remora can lift a weight of 
21 or 24 lb. is remarkable in itself, but a turtle, 
to be any use commercially, must weigh much 
more than this. There must, therefore, be more 
in turtle-fishing than is contained in this simple 
description, and I welcome the opportunity of 
putting on record the information kindly supplied 
to me from Kenya, where the men of Kizingitini, 
a village on the small island of that name, near 
Lamu, north of Mombasa, carry on this form of 
fishing. Apparently the turtle-fishing is very 
localised. It has never been widespread along the 
coast of Kenya and today is used only at that 
one place. ; 

The remoras are collected in the first place 
from large tish caught on hand-lines, especially from 
sea-perch and snappers, but if this supply fails 
the fishermen will make special journeys to fish 
for them with a small bait on a hand-line, the 
remoras being fished from the bottom of the sea. 
They are then released into the bilges of the craft 
and, on reaching shore, those that have survived 
this somewhat rough treatment are kept in a small 
stockade erected in shallow water. When going 
after turtle, the remoras are taken from the stock- 
ade and kept in a basket hung in the water at the 
stern of the fishing boat. 

On arrival at a ground where turtles are 
normally to be found, the remora is released into 
the sea controlled by a line which is tied to the ring 
fastened round its tail. The remora dives and the 
fisherman gives out line, maintaining a very gentle 
contact with his mbwa (or dog). If all goes well, 
the remora attaches itself to a turtle and the 
fisherman has to work his line very skilfully, 
maintaining contact but not jerking the line. This 
is not easy to do when the boat is rising and falling 
in a choppy sea 

The fisherman now tries to bring the boat more 
or less vertically over the turtle and to keep it in 
that position even if the turtle 
is moving. A small metal 
keeper ring is now clipped 
round the line and through this 
is run a heavy line attached to 
a grapnel having four very 
sharp claws. Guided by the 
keeper ring, the grapnel is let 
down until it is felt to touch 
the turtle, then it is allowed to 
drop beyond it and is smartly 
jerked upwards. When one of 
the claws of the grapnel en- 
gages, the turtle is played and, 
if all goes well, is eventually 
hauled aboard. A big turtle will 
need several men to haul it in. 

Provided the remora is not 
injured by the grapnel, it can 
be detached by sliding it 
forward and sent out to find 
another victim. One or two 
expert fishermen regularly get 
more than one turtle with one 
remora in aday. Others, like 
bad horsemen, soon wear out 
their animals or damage them. 
There is a widespread belief 
among the fishermen of 
Kizingitini, that sometimes 
the remoras refuse to work 
and that it is necessary to 
give them a few stripes with 
a small whip. 

This treatment may be hard on the remora but 
there is some compensation in this kind of fishing, 
now being the only legal method of catching 
turtles. At one time it was the practice to catch 
them as they came up the beach to lay their eggs 
by turning them on their backs. This meant that 
only females were taken, a damaging method for 
the future of the race. Now it is illegal to take any 
turtle in any way within 200 yards of the beach, 
so there is a fair chance of males and females being 
taken in equal numbers. 
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PERSONALITIES 


BLACK-OUT: SIR C, HINTON. 
On May 28 Sir Christopher Hinton, 
Chairman of the Central Electri- 
city Generating Board, reported on 
the great electricity black-out in 
Southern and South-Eastern Eng- 
land on May 15. It was the first 
large breakdown in thirteen years. 
The report of the Committee in- 
vestigating the failure attributes 


it partly to an error of judgment. 
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(Right.) 

HEAD OF SHELL-MEX 
AND B.P. AT FORTY- 
FIVE: MR. J. E. H. 

DAVIES. 
Mr. Davies, a general 
manager of the British 
Petroleum Company 
since 1956, is to suc- 
ceed Mr. C. M. Vig- 
noles as Managing 
Director of Shell-Mex 
and B.P. Mr. Vig- 
noles is retiring after 
thirty-seven years’ 
service with the Shell 
Group. Mr. Davies 
was elected to the 
Board of Shell-Mex 
and B.P. in 1956. 
During the war he 
worked with the Com- 
bined Operations Ex- 
perimental Establish- 
ment. 


| Knew Susie.” 


A V.C. HOLDER: THE LATE MR. 
A. J. T. FLEMING-SANDES. 
Mr. Fleming-Sandes, who died on 
sixty-six, was 
awarded the Victoria Cross for 
conspicuous bravery and devotion 
to duty at the Hohenzollern Re- 
doubt, near Loos, in September 
1915. After World War I he took 
up an appointment in the Sudan 
partment. He was a 
the Sudan High Court. 


May 24, aged 


Education De 
Judge of 


yf! Dieseeeseee 


(Left.) 

A NOTED TELEVISION 
AND RADIO ACTRESS: 
THE LATE MISS JOAN 

DAVIS. 

Miss Joan Davis, who 
died in hospital at 
Palm Springs, Cali- 
fornia, on y 23, 
after a heart attack, 
at the age of forty- 
nine, was famous for 
her television comedy 
show, “I i 


peared on the stage 
professionally at the 
age of seven and she 
appeared in several 
successful films dur- 
ing the 1930’s in- 
cluding “If You 
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A WORKER FOR MANY CAUSES: THE 
LATE DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH. 
The Duchess of Marlborough died at 
Bienheim Palace, on May 23, at the 
age of sixty-one. She married the 
tenth Duke of Marlborough in 1920 
and had five children. Although her 
main interests lay in her work for 
the Red Cross and for hospitals, she 
was also active in local government 
and was Mayor of Woodstock, 
1 
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AN ATOM PACT WITH THE SOVIET UNION: PROF, EMELYANOV SIGNING 
THE AGREEMENT AT THE U.K. ATOMIC ENERGY HEADQUARTERS 
With Professor Emelyanov, Chairman of the U.S.S.R. State Committee 
of the Council of Ministers for the Utilisation of Atomic Energy, 
are (left) Sir-William Penney and Sir Roger Makins. 


FORTY YEARS’ SERVICE WITH P. & 0.: CHIEF ENGINE ROOM SERANG 

(IN CHARGE OF CREW) ON BOARD CANBERRA, LAFRAZ KHAN, FROM 

PAKISTAN, PRESENTED WITH THE BRITISH EMPIRE MEDAL, ON BEHALF 
OF THE QUEEN, BY SIR DONALD ANDERSON, P. & 0. CHAIRMAN. 








OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE AND EVENTS IN THE 
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A FORMER BISHOP OF GLASGOW: 
THE LATE RT. REV. J. HOW. 
The Right Rev. John C. H. How, 
former Primus of the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland and Bishop of 
and Galloway, died on 
at the age of seventy-nine. 

illiant career in Oriental 

and theology at Cam- 

i he became Precentor of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
946-47. was a great Hebrew scholar. 


He 


(Right.) 
TO BE GARTER KING 
OF ARMS: MR. AN- 
THONY RICHARD 
WAGNER. 
Mr. W will suc- 
ceed Sir George 
Bellew, who is retir- 
= in July. —- 
agner became ort- 
cullis Pursuivant-at- 
Arms in 1931. He 
has been Richmond 
Herald since 1943, is 
one of the country’s 
leading experts on 
heraldry, and has 
been Secretary of the 
Order of the Garter 
since 1952. He was 
Registrar of the Col- 
lege of Arms from 
1953-60. He is 52. 
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DOR TO MOROCCO: 
MR. R. A. BEAUMONT. 
Mr. Beaumont will 
succeed Sir Charles 


Foreign Office for the 
past two years. From 
1953 to 1957 he was 
Counsellor at the 


Embassy in Baghdad. 


TO SERVE ON THE SECURITY INQUIRY COM- TO SERVE ON THE SECURITY INQUIRY COM- 
MITTEE: FIELD MARSHAL SIR G. TEMPLER. MITTEE: MR. KENNETH YOUNGER. 

Sir David Milne is a former Civil Servant. Field Marshal Sir Gerald Templer is a former 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff and was High Commissioner in Malaya in charge of 
fighting the Communists. Mr. Kenneth Younger was Minister of State from 1950 to 1951. 


TO SERVE ON THE SECURITY INQUIRY COM- 


H URITY INQUIRY COM- 
TO SERVE ON THE SEC MITTEE: SIR DAVID MILNE. 


MITTEE: MR. F. W. D. DEAKIN. , » +, 
Here we show the four “‘ men of standing " who have accepted the Prime Minister's invitation | 
to be members of the Committee which is to investigate security regulations under the —_ 
manship of Lord Radcliffe. Mr. Deakin is Warden of St. Anthony's College, Oxford, an 
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SOME OCCASIONS ROYAL, MEMORIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND MARINE. 


WATCHING AN EXPERT GLASS-CUTTER AT WORK: H.M. THE QUEEN AND THE DUKE OF 
EDINBURGH WITH (RIGHT) SIR HARRY PILKINGTON AT ST. HELENS. 
This photograph was taken at the Cowley Hill, St. Helens, works of Pilkington Bros. 
during the Royal visit to Lancashire on May 25. In the course of it the oomn and 
the Duke were shown a still secret and revolutionary new industrial process. 


SETTING OUT FROM HARWICH: AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE START OF THE ROYAL OCEAN RACING 
CLUB’S HARWICH TO THE HOOK OF HOLLAND YACHT RACE. THIS TOOK PLACE ON MAY 19 AND 
SOME EIGHTY-ONE YACHTS TOOK PART 





THE PRIME MINISTER AND “SHAMROCK LADY KITTY”: THE SCENE IN THE ROYAL EXCHANGE *™ 
FORECOURT ON MAY 25, WHEN MR. MACMILLAN OPENED THE DAIRY FESTIVAL. : PRINCESS ALEXANDRA AND “BILLY”: A CHARMING SCENE AT WREXHAM ON MAY 25, WHEN 

May 25, besides being the inaugural day of the sixth June Dairy Festival, was also International PRINCESS ALEXANDRA MET THE GOAT MASCOT OF THE ROYAL WELCH FUSILIERS. SHE VISITED 

Milk Day, in which, to use Mr. Macmillan’s words, “ the virtues of milk are being celebrated in WREXHAM IN ORDER TO OPEN THE NEW GUILDHALL 

ten European countries besides our own."’ The dairy industry is Britain’s largest food industry. ' 


| >) ae 


+ Pd a ' : : »' 
/ ’ f ; : AT THE UNVEILING OF A PLAQUE IN MEMORY OF HIS OLD COLLABORATOR: MR. RICHARD 
* ra RODGERS, THE AMERICAN COMPOSER, AND MRS. RODGERS. 
' On May 24 a plaque in memory of Oscar H tein, the Ameri lyri i 
RIAL SERVICE AT SOUTHWARK CATHEDRAL: MRS. DOROTHY HAMMERSTEIN (CENTRE) WITH HER he rape A amenersten, the American lyric writer and 
AT A MEMO Sementnn 1608. PONDA. AND cand CUTTaRt librettist, was unveiled by his widow. Mr. Hammerstein was a friend of Canon Cuttell 
. . ' . and left more than £2000 to support the cathedral choirboys. 
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THE SHIP THAT SANK AND THE SHIP THAT WAS RECOVERED FROM THE SEA. 





PASSENGERS FROM THE 
PHILIPPINE MOTOR 
VESSEL DE LA PAZ 
(SEEN FLOUNDERING TO 
THE LEFT), CLINGING TO 
A LIFE RAFT WHICH 
WAS DROPPED INTO 
THE SEA BY A UNITED 
STATES NAVAL AIR- 
CRAFT NEAR MANILA 
ABOUT TWENTY-EIGHT 
OF THE TOTAL OF 112 
PASSENGERS WERE 
STILL MISSING 


(Right.) 

BROUGHT TO REST IN 
A DOCK FOR RESTORA- 
TION WORK: THE 17TH- 
CENTURY SWEDISH 
WARSHIP VASA, RE- 
CENTLY RAISED FROM 
THE BOTTOM OF STOCK- 

HOLM HARBOUR 


The 1400-ton Swedish 
warship Vasa which 
went to the bottom of 
Stockholm Harbour 
shortly after commen- 
cing her maiden voyage 
in 1628, is now in the 
Beckholmen Dock for 
restoration. She had 
lain for over 300 years 
on the sea-bed. Al- 
though much salvage 
work was carried out 
soon after the disaster, 
a large number of 
treasures have been 


eee 


femme 


d, includi ; * we am . 
recovered, including MACON? Wen ASAT —— 


salvage operation had 
started about five years 
ago when an amateur 
arch@ologist and 
diver, Mr. Anders Fran- 
zen, made soundings 
and located the wreck. 
Vasa will become a 
museum. 
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3 SWEET AND SOUR. 

f By J. C. TREWIN. 
© 
E should be prepared for practically I doubt whether this will detach audiences To 
anything, I feel, m the plot of a from Covent Garden. Still, it is not meant to do strife.”’) 
musical play. It is often a tall story, any old that: it is just a popular musical play, much better Music ” 


tale run up to serve as an accompaniment to the 
score. No doubt this is a sad business. Probably 


our searing ironists are already planning 
libretti of their own that will be able to 
stand microscopic examination. At the 
moment, unlike some of my fiercely exigent 
colleagues, the most thundering fellows, I 
am prepared to greet the average musical- 
comedy libretto—provided always that it 
entertains—with a tolerant humming of the 
“‘Tolanthe’’’ chorus: ‘ Taradiddle, tara- 
diddle, tol lol lay !”’ 


"We had to do that at even so prized an 
ancient monument as “‘ My Fair Lady ”’; 
none can hold that the end of the Ascot scene 
is in the slightest way a match for Shaw’s 
original coup in ‘“‘ Pygmalion.”” But, then, 
musical comedy has its private laws: 
Taradiddle, taradiddle, tol lol lay! The 
main questions, I suggest, are whether the 
songs are singable and whether the night’s 
entertainment is lively or dull. ‘‘ The 


Sound of Music,’’ at the Palace, seems to’ 


me to be generous; its composer, Richard 

Rodgers, is in form, and the lyrics by 

the late Oscar Hammerstein and the 

sentimental story—founded on fact, but 

probably sweetened quite a lot by Howard 

Lindsay and Russel Crouse—will do if 

we are not ferociously analytical about 

them. There is no need to say, with 

Wordsworth: 

Long time have human ignorance and 
guilt 

Detained us, on what spectacles of 
woe 

Compelled to look, and inwardly 
oppressed 

With sorrow, disappointment, vexing 
thoughts, 

Confusion of the judgment, zeal 
decayed, 

And lastly, utter loss of hope itself. . . 


The Palace play is, of course, 
very simple. The scene is Austria 
in 1938, at the time of the 
Anschluss. In a convent beneath 
the mountain a little postulant 
cannot stop singing (we meet her 
first in a kind of peripatetic 
“* Autumn Crocus ”’ setting on the 
mountainside). Her Abbess, who 
practises a charity that may be 
found odd in the world of 1961, 
sends the girl out as a temporary 
governess to the children of a 
widowed naval captain, a domestic 
martinet. There are seven child- 
ren. I need scarcely tell you that, 
after a variety of suitable fluctua- 
tions, governess becomes wife and 
stepmother. The only unexpected 
scenes are at the end when the 
family must escape from Nazi 
storm-troopers. We last see it 
moving up the mountainside be- 
hind the Abbey on the way to 
safety in Switzerland. For once 
there is no harm in saying what 
happens (something that as a 


rule is a breach of faith), for nobody will expect a 


light musical play to end in gloom. 


There we are: prattle, but often beguiling 


prattle. The girl of the story, Maria, first 
wrote it as ‘‘ The Trapp Family Singers.” 
It is easy to settle down at the Palace, 
to watch a set of undemanding scenes, to 
listen mildly to such numbers as “ So 
Long, Farewell,” ‘The Lonely Goat- 
herd,’”’ ‘‘ The Sound of Music,” and “‘ My 
Favourite Things,”’ and to agree that the 
piece, in its simple-hearted way, is acted 
and sung with professional judgment by 
such people as Jean Bayless (Maria), 
Constance Shacklock—as the Abbess 
whose lyrics are about rainbows and 
dreams—Roger Dann as Captain von 
Trapp, and a whole covey of children. 


than “‘ Flower Drum Song” which occupied the 
same stage for a year. If attention flickers, you 





A SCENE FROM THE NEW RODGERS AND HAMMERSTEIN MUSICAL AT THE PALACE, 

“ THE SOUND OF MUSIC”: HERE ARE SEEN THE WIDOWER CAPTAIN GEORG VON 

TRAPP (ROGER DANN) WITH HIS CHILDREN, AND THE GOVERNESS HE MARRIES, 
MARIA RAYNER (JEAN BAYLESS). 





THE COURT MARTIAL SCENE FROM “ THREE POSTS ON THE SQUARE” AT THE ARTS: (LEFT TO RIGHT) 
CAPTAIN ROUX (MICHAEL CRAIG), BLANC (DOUGLAS LIVINGSTONE), A SOLDIER (STEWART MONRO), CLAUS 
(ROY PATRICK), BOULE (RICKY FELGATE), COLONEL CANTRY (ALEC ROSS), LIEUTENANT DULVENE 
(MICHAEL SPICE) AND BRILL (DAVID BURKE). 


can always count up the number of governesses 
in the Drama, or ponder on the use of children to 
win an audience in almost any circumstances. 
(Wordsworth again: ‘‘ Then will he fit his tongue 
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OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 





“ THE MERCHANT OF VENICE ” (Old Vic).—Peter Potter’s production, with 
Robert Harris as Shylock and Barbara Leigh-Hunt as Portia; designs by Felix 
Kelly and costumes by Rosemary Vercoe. (May 30.) 

“ A MAN FOR ALL SEASONS” (Birmingham Repertory).—Bernard Hepton 
as Sir Thomas More in Robert Bolt’s play. (May 30.) 

“THE BLACKS” (Royal Court).—By Jean Genét. (May 30.) 

“THE BIRD OF TIME” (Savoy).—Gladys Cooper and Diana Wynyard in a 
play by Peter Mayne. (May 31.) 

“ DAZZLING PROSPECT ” (Globe).—M. J. Farrell and John Perry's play, with 
Margaret Rutherford as Aunt Bijou. (June 1.) 

















dialogues of business, love, or 


To approach “‘ The Sound of 
in a reasonably charitable spirit, without 


frowning too much over its plot or those rain- 
bows, is to find that it is a thoroughly competent 


specimen of its kind. Taradiddle, taradiddle, 
tol lol lay ! 


After this, ‘‘ Three Posts on the Square ”’ 
(Arts) appeared to be even sterner than it 
is, and it is stern enough. The author is 
Leo Heaps. He has set us down in North 
Africa during war between a French force 
and some clearly identifiable ‘‘ rebels.’”” A 
hill christened ‘“‘The Hump” must be 
taken for the sake of prestige: it is what 
Fortinbras’ captain would have called “a 
little patch of ground that hath in it no 
profit but the name.”’ All advances on it 
have been suicidal, but that will not deter a 
General, bristling with fanaticism, whom 
his men call ‘‘ the Man-eater."” The result 
is entirely disastrous; examples must be 
made; there must be charges of cowardice 
and a summary court-martial. The end is 
implausible. Elsewhere, the author, bang- 
ing away at the futility of war and the 
horrors of a corrupt military system, makes 
his points over and over, at the pitch 
of his voice; the court-martial scene is 
dangerously repetitive. But there is a 
theatrical mind at work, and for the 
idiosyncratic performance by Robert 
Eddison, and one more direct by Michael 
Craig, I am glad to have met the play. 


I met John Whiting’s ‘‘ The 
Devils’ on Whit Monday for a 
second time; Virginia McKenna 
has now come into the cast instead 
of Dorothy Tutin, Patrick Wymark 
has moved from the King’s 
Special Commissioner, Laubarde- 
mont, to a relentless priest; and 
Peter Jeffrey has taken his place 
as Laubardemont. On my first 
visit to the piece I doubted on this 
page whether a horrifying docu- 
mented story of bigotry and lust 
—based on a work by Aldous 
Huxley—was good material for 
the stage: ‘‘Much incidental clever- 
ness is being wasted upon a theme 
inherently repellent.” At the 
Aldwych the other night I saw 
no cause to alter that opinion. 
Indeed, and curiously, a better 
performance seemed to _ reveal 
more weaknesses in the text. Miss 
McKenna is less obviously striving 
than Miss Tutin as the frustrated 
Ursuline Prioress whose sex-obses- 
sion with a man she has never seen 
leads to the trial, torture, and 
death, as a sorcerer, of Grandier, 
the arrogant young priest of 
Loudun. The actress directs a 
searching light upon every speech, 
and the text cannot stand it. 
Similarly, Patrick Wymark, 
though making a more persuasive 
figure of a priestly fanatic than 
his predecessor did, shows up 
the poverty of a part that had 


been blurred by laughter. 


Richard Johnson again does as much with 
Grandier as any actor could; the last passages of 


torture are still horrible. The play, 
directed discreetly by Peter Wood— 
though I noticed some masking—has its 
fine moments, Prince Henri’s revelation 
of the nun’s trickery, the visit of an 
old priest to Grandier in his cell. And, 
everything said, it is by no means 
so bad as a voluble youth insisted while 
we were leaving the theatre; in a 
voice like a high whinny he lectured 
his helpless and embarrassed com- 
panions. No doubt he would have been 
tremendously ironical about the plot 
of ‘“‘ The Sound of Music.”’ Taradiddle, 
taradiddle, tol lol lay ! 
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A MOSCOW CIRCUS “HAPPY FAMILY”: DUROV AND HIS ANIMALS AT WEMBLEY. 


THE COCK WHO CROWS TO ORDER AND VLADIMIR DUROV, PEOPLE’S ARTISTE OF THE SOVIET DUROV AND THE “BRAINWASHED” CAT, WHO HAS LEARNT TO LIVE IN PEACEFUL 
REPUBLICS—-ONE OF THE STARS OF THE MOSCOW CIRCUS. CO-EXISTENCE WITH A FAMILY OF WHITE AND PIEBALD RATS 


GETTING AWAY FROM IT ALL: THE WHITE RATS CLIMB UP “1 AM LORD OF THE FOWL AND THE BRUTE ": DUROV WITH SOME THE CIRCUS RING IS DARKENED AND ALONG A SINGLE BEAM 
INTO THE WAITING AIRCRAFT, WHICH PRESENTLY THE CAT OF THE 200 OR SO PIGEONS WHO, LIKE THE ELEPHANT, THE OF LIGHT, THERE COMES FLYING—A PELICAN, TO ALIGHT 
WILL PILOT ON ITS WAY. PELICAN AND THE WHITE RATS, ACKNOWLEDGE HIS MASTERY. ON VLADIMIR DUROV’S HEAD. 


LIKE A NURSERY RHYME IN ACTION: THE CAT SITS CLOSE, THE RATS SIT CLOSER, THE COCK BOWS 


“ VITAI LAMPADA TRADUNT "—OR WHAT CAN BE BETTER THAN TO HAND ON THE LIGHT, AND 
HIS HEAD, AND THE LITTLE RED FOX JUMPS OVER. 


IF ONE IS A SEA-LION, ONE’S NOSE IS THE HANDIEST MEANS. 
are quite outstanding, both of them People’s Artistes of the U.S.S.R., Karandash 


i opened at the Wembley Empire Pool on May 20 for a 
piewbage itn poy ‘Arnold, until July “y It is, say the critics, a circus the famous clown and Viadimir Durov, the famous animal trainer. Karan- 
for connoisseurs, the performers are so skilled that they are nonchalant and | dash is probably Russia’s favourite clown, who has been described as “a 
do not make a great to-do of showmanship—these are difficult and brilliant green-clad leprechaun with only a Scottie dog for a friend.” The other star, 
should realise it and appreciate them | Durov, we illustrate above with some examples of his humorous mastery 
of a wide variety of animals ranging from rats to an elephant. 


feats which they perform and the audience rec 
without the force majeure of drum rolls and the like. The principal stars 
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iG I may say so with due respect, it has {°° eens anesnneinnnanenceseaneeeneenenegeseasneseeessnenessesesenesesesese ““Y Library of Sport. It istechnical, but written 

always seemed to me that saints must { A LITERA OUNGER ; in language which will not daunt beginners. 
RY L , 


be most unnerving. Whatever form their 

sanctity may take, it must always, by 

definition, be of a kind to disconcert those ; 
with whom they come into immediate 
contact, because to most of us life implies 

some gentle kind of compromise. Female saints 
are, in this respect, almost more spectacular than 
male. One only has to read the lives of St. Teresa 
of Avila or St. Catherine of Siena to realise how 
trying they must have proved to those who did 
not come up to their own exacting standards. The 
latter has now been studied by Louis de Wohl, in 
a biography— it is really more like an historical 
novel—calied Lay SIEGE To HEAVEN. This is a 
formula which Louis de Wohl has worked out for 
himself, and it never fails to please. Apart from 
the religious aspect of his portraits, one finds in 
his books a lively and authentic atmosphere of the 
period. The characters—all, or very nearly all, of 
them are closely based on what is known of the 
originals—move and speak without a trace of the 
stiffness usually associated with hagiography. (That, 
by the way, is about as ugly a word as one could 
find for a subject which ought, if the writer knows 
what he is about, to glow and sparkle like a jewel.) 

Catherine upset almost everyone she met. The 
daughter of a fairly well-to-do dyer in Siena, she 
first refused to marry; then joined the third Order 
of St. Dominic, the mantellate; caused some notable 
conversions in Siena among worldly priests and 
friars, as well as among young noblemen; and 
finally set all Europe by the ears. It was the 
14th century, and the Papal court was still in 
exile at Avignon. It was Catherine’s vocation, as 
she saw it, to bring the Pope back to Rome, where 
he belonged. She used to call him “ daddy ” 
not, one might have supposed, the most ingratiat- 
ing form of approach !—and scold him freely; 
“‘ Don’t be a timid boy, babbo mio dolce,” she would 
say. Of course there was more than one Pope 
during the period, and the story is complicated 
But it is exceedingly well told by Louis de Wohl, 
and his book should please and entertain many 
who are sceptical about saints and sanctity in the 
technical sense, but who can enjoy so strange, true 
and moving a story. 

It would be monotonous to complain too often 
about the spate of war books still pouring out from 
the publishers—if they did not find a market they 
would presumably remain in manuscript—but this 
week I have found a couple which are well worth 
reading. The first is R. B. Gardner’s THE Bic 
Pusu, which deals with the battle of the Somme, 
in 1916. This is a great indictment of Haig, for 
the author shows that the Somme was not fought 
to relieve the French, who were hard-pressed at 
Verdun, but simply in order to exhaust the German 
forces by attrition. What a price to pay for such 
a purpose! The more I read about the First 
World War—and the books now being published 
are, of course, far more outspoken than those 
written nearer the event—the more I am led to 
believe that none of the great commanders really 
knew his business. 

The second of these books brings us back to the 
late war. It is Philippe de Vomécourt’s WxHo 
LIVED TO SEE THE Day. The story is that of the 
Maquis in France, told by one who is a Gaullist, 
very much in the great French tradition which 
the General has now so happily revived, and who 
took a leading part in organising Maquis activity 
from the very first, in 1940. He was imprisoned, 
but managed to escape, and his adventures are 
related in a tone singularly free from bitterness 
either towards the Germans or towards the Com- 
munists who so disgracefully misused the Maquis 
for their own ends. It is a book to restore, if that 
were needed, one’s faith in France. 

Another autobiography, that of Sir Edmund 
Hillary, who tells the story of his race to the South 
Pole in No LATITUDE FOR ERROR, seems to me to 
strike a rather different note. Sir Edmund has 
just, as we all know, suffered a stroke, and every 
one will wish him a speedy and complete recovery. 
There is no doubting his magnificent courage and 
endurance, whether in climbing Everest or in 
driving across to the Pole. But the incidents 
which he here describes caused much controversy 

—it was alleged that there was something more 
than misunderstanding in his relations with Dr. 
Fuchs—and I cannot say that I found his apologia 
altogether satisfactory. Otherwise, the book is as 
interesting as one could wish. 

James Thurber has always been a favourite of 
mine, and I am surprised to learn, from his own 
mouth, as it were, that he is aged sixty-six. 
Certainly his sense of humour is decades younger 
than that, and still going strong. His latest book, 
LANTERNS AND LANCES, is peculiar, in the sense 
that he spends much of his time and space in 

juggling with words. Except for the content, he 
might have been reading Rabelais. But as usual 


By E. D. O’BRIEN. 


the book is full of passages which made me laugh 
out loud and call for a (not unwilling) audience of 
my family. Even in the foreword we have the 
delectable quotation: ‘‘ I have reason to believe 
that my fourteen-year-old daughter has a bottle 
of vodka hidden somewhere in the house ”’ ! 
Angling has a literature which outmatches that 
of any other sport. That is why so many readers 
who do not know a Jock Scott from a Black Gnat 
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é CHESS NOTES. 


By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 
I PICKED up recently a very rare little book in 


a superb binding, dedicated to my illustrious 
predecessor as writer of these Notes, Howard 
Staunton. 

It is R. A. Brown's delightful collection of ‘‘ One 
Hundred Ends of Games.”" Rather naive in com- 
parison with the chess problems of to-day, they 
have a great deal of charm. Here are two of the 
quaintest; and don’t look at the solutions below until 
you have had a shot at solving them ! 
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White to play and mate with the queen in four 
moves without moving it. 


Black 
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White to play and compel Black to mate him in 
seven moves at most. 

The solutions ? 

To the first diagram: White plays 1. N-Q3, 
2. N-Nich, 3. K-B1 and 4. N-B3 dis ch mate, all 
Black’s moves being forced. 

To the second diagram: 1. Q-QN8ch, K-R3; 
2. B-Q3ch, K-R4; 3. Q-K5ch, K-Rs5; 4. Q-K4ch, 
K-—R4 (or 4.... K-R6 5. B-N1); 5. Q-Kich, K-Rs5; 
6. N-Bsch, K-R6; 7. B-Nr.... 

Quaint; not uninteresting—but what a contrast 
to the sophisticated affairs of to-day ! 

And, just in case you had a look at the solution 
and thought the whole thing rather childish, work 
out White’s last four moves in No. 2 if Black plays 
3. ... K-N5 instead. White is mated in an entirely 
different way ! 
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will be able to dip into THE FISHERMAN’S FIRESIDE 
Book with the greatest enjoyment. The compiler 
of this delightful anthology, Clive Gammon, has 
avoided the obvious—there is no extract from 
Walton—but has collected a number of interesting, 
exciting, and amusing first-hand stories of catches 
of many different kinds of fish. There are good 
illustrations and some little-known poetry. 

The number of books which deal with sailing, 
from some aspect or another, seems to be on the 
increase. Thus I have before me a general work 
on SAILING written by R. M. Tetley for the Taurus 





I contented myself with wondering how 
f racing yachts men manage to balance 
¢ themselves over the side of their craft 
¢ without falling in. (A friend tells me 

that such accidents are not unknown !) 

Next I have two novels, both dealing with 
ships from rather different points of view 
The first is THE SUNKEN SAILOR, a Crime Club 
Choice written by Patricia Moyes. Unusual as 
it may be to find a chief inspector of Scotland 
Yard enjoying a sailing holiday, it is perhaps 
inevitable that he should be involved in a 
criminal case. (Why doesn’t someone write a 
novel about the sex-life of a chief inspector, 
with no crime at all ?) But that would be 
churlish, perhaps, to Miss Moyes, whose 
mystery is well contrived, with moments of great 
excitement. 

Humfrey Jordan’s FinisHED WitH ENGINES 
is a rather quieter affair. It deals with the reactions 
of two elderly men who know that they are due 
to retire from the sea. Both of them are taking 
their last voyage in the Celandine, having served 
the same company throughout their working lives. 
Some readers may find this rather small beer. I 
enjoyed it, because the theme is far from hack- 
neyed, and I felt that the author had treated it 
with a certain delicacy and understanding. 

There can be no doubt about the success of 
Anthony Burgess’s THE WorM AND THE RING 
The author takes us into the world of school, with 
all that that implies—except that the children are 
not more delinquent than usual, and are kept, for 
the most part, well in the background. The 
unfortunate headmaster is made the subject of 
erotic day-dreaming by a girl pupil, who records 
her fantasies in a diary which later, of course, 
becomes public property. It is impossible to be 
as sorry as one would like for the headmaster— 
Mr. Burgess is not in the habit of allowing one to 
be sorry for anyone much—and the book contains 
other characters of what I can only describe as 
scurfy mediocrity. I suppose this author must be 
classed as an “‘ angry,”’ but for once I am not in 
the least angry with his product ! 

Brightness, rather than mediocrity, is the key- 
note of Daphne Fielding’s THE Aponis GARDEN. 
It reminds me of the photographer in some early 
Punch addressing his sitter: ‘‘ Brighter ! Brighter ! 
Ah—too bright! Moisten the lips and start 
afresh!’’ All these glittering people live in a 
colony in Spain. They do not, I am afraid, behave 
at all well, and my personal knowledge of the 
Spanish authorities would lead me to suppose 
that their antics would not have been tolerated 
for an hour. The brightness was a good deal too 
much for me. 

I find something faintly embarrassing about the 
account of real tragedies which happened so 
recently that one may easily recall them. Yet 
Rupert Furneaux’s THE MURDER OF LORD ERROLL 
captures both the mind and the imagination. 
This sad story of a tragic end to high life 
in Kenya is told with much circumstance, and 
the author firmly exonerates Sir Henry Delves- 
Broughton, who, he asserts, can never be called 
a ‘‘ murderer.”’ 


BOOKS REVIEWED. 
Lay SIEGE TO HEAVEN, by Louis de Wohl. 
(Gollancz; 18s.) 
Tue Bic Pusu, by R. B. Gardner. (Casseli ; 215s.) 


Wuo Livep To SEE THE Day, by Philippe de 
Vomeécourt. (Hutchinson; 25s.) 


No Latitupe For Error, by Sir Edmund 
Hillary. (Hodder and Stoughton; 21s.) 


LANTERNS AND LANCES, by James Thurber. 
(Hamish Hamilton; 18s.) 


THE FISHERMAN’S FIRESIDE Book, by Clive 
Gammon. (Heinemann; 21s.) 


SAILING, by R. M. Tetley. (Stanley Paul; 30s.) 


THE SUNKEN SalILor, by Patricia Moyes. 
(Collins; 12s. 6d.) 

FINISHED WITH ENGINES, by Humfrey Jordan. 
(Hodder and Stoughton ; 15s.) 

THE WoRM AND THE RInc, by Anthony Burgess. 
(Heinemann ; 16s.) 

Tue Aponis GARDEN, by Daphne Fielding. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode ; 16s.) 

THe Murper or Lorp ErrRoit, by Rupert 
Furneaux. (Stevens; 22s. 6d.) 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 100: A WINDOW-CLEANER’S GOLD-MINE. 
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ONE MAN AND A LOT OF GLASS—BUT WHERE IS THE GROUND AND WHICH IS THE SKY? 


At first sight this might be a nursery-gardener’s nightmare—and who is that 
unfortunate man, half-way up the left-hand side, tending so many hundreds 
of Dutch lights ? But the glass covers not some 30,000,000 lettuce plants or 
cucumbers, but highly paid secretaries from almost every country in the world. 
This is, in fact, an oblique view of the fagade of the United Nations Secretariat 
Building in New York; and the solitary worker—like Ruth amid the alien corn— 


is a window cleaner, vertiginously suspended at his task “ like one that gathers 
samphire, dreadful trade.’’ One must need a strong vocation for such a life 
and yet it’s one in which the worker is never redundant. However continuously 
the cleaner cleans, the industrial skies of to-day make work as fast or faster; 
and modern architects with their passion for glass frontages are daily multi- 
plying the window cleaner’s field of endeavour—and profit. 
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CAR OF THE MONTH—THE VANDEN PLAS PRINCESS 3 LITRE. 


By LIEUT.-COLONEL A. G. DOUGLAS CLEASE, B.Sc., A.M.I.Mech.E. 


B* his Budget limitation of tax allowances to the first {2000 of the cost of 
a motor-car, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd has undoubtedly focussed the attention 
of top-ranking business executives on the numerically small class of 3-litre 
saloons, one notable example of which I have been putting through its paces 

The Princess 3 litre is based on the Austin 499, with the sound engineering 
of which Vanden Plas (England) 1923 Limited, a subsidiary of The Austin 
Motor Company Limited, has incorporated the high standards of luxury, 
refinement and both interior and exterior finish that have for very many 
years been distinguishing features of its products. This combination of 
engineering skill and coachbuilding craftsmanship has, moreover, been 
achieved at remarkably low cost, for the car I tested has the Borg-Warner 
automatic transmission and yet is priced at under {1500 including purchase 
tax 

Its very appearance suggests refinement, for its lines are graceful and 
unostentatious, set off by a distinctive radiator grille nicely placed in relation 
to the wings and headlamps, and its exterior finish is impeccable. The car 
I tested had a black top and a pleasant dark grey for the lower panels, the 
line of demarcation being emphasised by a fine gold line. This is one of the 
four standard duotone colour schemes but a choice is also offered of five 
single colours. 

The interior is 
quietly luxurious, 
with fine English 
leather upholstery 
over moulded foam 
rubber cushions and 
squabs for the 
split-bench type 
front seats which 
have a 5-in. range 
of fore and aft 
adjustment. The 
full-width rear seat 
has a moulded rub- 
ber cushion and a 
moulded rubber 
overlay on a spring 
case for the squab 
Folding central 
armrests are pro- 
vided for the rear 
seat and for each 
front seat, and there 
is an armrest which 
also forms a door 
pull on each of the 
four doors, with 
below it a useful 
pocket except on 
the driver’s door. 
Pockets are also 
provided on the 
backs of the front 
seats. 

Burr walnut 
is the traditional 4c" 4 
accompaniment to 4424 Sf ad og 
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fine leather in at ay ae eg tae 
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and door cappings. 
The fascia top is 
trimmed in black 
leather to avoid 
reflections in the screen and edged with a padded crash-roll. The instruments 
are prouped in front of the driver and are recessed in the fascia; at night 
their illumination can be controlled by a rheostat. There is a lockable glove box 
on the left of the fascia and a full-width parcel shelf below it has a padded 
edge. There are many other details for the well-being of driver and passen- 
gers, such as closely tailored floor carpets over thick felt underlays, so that the 
degree of luxury is at once apparent. 

A run of 150 miles with five up, in my favourite testing ground in the 
Cotswolds, resulted in a unanimous verdict by the four passengers that the 
car’s outstanding characteristics are its quiet, smooth, effortless running 
whether crawling in busy city streets or cruising on the open road in the 
80-90 m.p.h. bracket. With this, as their driver, I heartily concurred and 
can add that seldom have I enjoyed driving a large saloon, weighing nearly 
38 cwt. laden, as much as I did the Princess. 

The route included quiet main roads in first-class condition, on which the 
speedometer needle often moved well into the nineties, lesser roads of some- 
times bumpy surface, and winding hills such as the climb out of Stroud to 
Rodborough Common, where we lunched at The Bear. The suspension was 
adequate for good or bad surfaces alike and gave a comfortable ride, being 
at its best at the higher speeds, when it absorbed bumps and potholes that 
I could just feel through the steering but that the passengers did not notice. 

This is not to say that the steering is unduly sensitive to road inequalities; 
it is precise and the car holds its course without calling for correction. It is, 
perhaps, a trifle heavy when manceuvring at low speed, for 7.00-in. section 
tyres are fitted, and it has an appreciable amount of self-centring action, 





CHOSEN AS THE CAR OF THE MONTH: THE VANDEN PLAS PRINCESS 3 LITRE, WHICH COLONEL CLEASE HAS RECENTLY BEEN 
TESTING IN THE COTSWOLDS. ITS 6-CYLINDER B.M.C. ENGINE IS COMBINED WITH AN AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION, AND ALTOGETHER IT 
HAS MANY LUXURY FITTINGS NORMALLY ASSOCIATED WITH A MORE EXPENSIVE CAR. (Price £1085, plus £432 7s. 6d. P.T.) can be accurately 


but it is quite untiring. One can corner briskly without tyre squeal and 
without appreciable roll, for both front and rear springing have anti-roll 
torsion bars 

Much of the charm of the Princess is due to the combination of the six- 
cylinder B.M.C. engine and the smooth operation of the automatic trans- 
mission, for their characteristics appear well suited. Thus the gears do not 
change unnecessarily, and their changes either up or down are remarkably 
unobtrusive. On the winding and fairly steep climb up to Rodborough | 
endeavoured to keep a constant throttle opening and to allow the trans- 
mission to do the rest, much to the interest of my passengers, who were 
suitably impressed. 

While the engine and transmission co-operate so well, the driver has 
quite a degree of control through the throttle pedal when he requires it 
Full depression of the pedal will give a kickdown change from top to inter- 
mediate at any speed below about 70 m.p.h., and a change from intermediate 
to top can be obtained at about 20 m.p.h. by releasing pressure on the pedal 

The engine remains quiet and smooth up to its peak of 4750 r.p.m., when 
it is developing 112 b.h.p. The two carburettors draw air through a large 
cleaner and silencer, and the underside of the bonnet top panel is covered 
with a thick in- 
sulating blanket; 
this in conjurction 
with the substantial 
felt underlays be- 
neath the carpets 
effectively damps 
outany noise, vibra- 
tion or induced 
body noises. 

With the stand- 
ard driving position 
I have only one 
slight criticism, for 
the upper rim of the 
large steering wheel 
was visible against 
the road surface, its 
arc just filling in the 
gap between bonnet 
top and off wing. 
But this criticism 
has been antici- 
pated, provision 
being made for 
raising the driver’s 
seat by half an inch 
or by a full inch, 
either of which 
would have given 
me an unobstructed 
view. The generous 
headroom over the 
seat, 3 ft. 34 in., 
makes this possible 
without any sacri- 
fice of comfort 
Otherwise visibility 
is excellent, for both 
front and rear wing 
tips can be seen, so 
that the position of 
the car on the road 


judged. 

The position of the pedals is convenient, the gear selector is within easy finger 
tip reach, and the hand-brake lever is alongside the seat. The Lockheed hydraulic 
brake system of discs at the front and drums at the rear, applied through a 
vacuum servo, gives good stopping power with only light pedal pressure and 
showed no signs of fade. A limiting pressure valve in the pipe line to the rear 
brakes allows maximum front braking effort to be developed without locking 
the rear wheels. Altogether the Princess handles well and is an easy car to drive. 

The doors are wide enough for easy entry, have private locks at the front, 
and safety catches on all. The body gives a feeling of spaciousness and the 
boot provides 18 cu. ft. of luggage space, its floor being felt covered and its 
lockable lid counterbalanced for easy opening. A tray beneath the boot 
carries the spare wheel, and is lowered by using the starting handle to turn 
a nut let into the floor. The bonnet is locked from inside the car, and has 
a safety catch and telescopic stay. 

It will be gathered that the Princess is very thoroughly fitted out and in 
addition to items already mentioned there are heater, demister, and fresh air 
circulation, twin tinted sun visors, two-speed screen wipers, screen washers, 
flashing indicators, two fog lamps, and ash trays at front and rear. All four 
door windows have ventilating louvres, although these give rise to some 
wind noise when open, but if kept closed it is not until high speeds are reached 
that wind noise becomes really obtrusive. 

In view of the comprehensive equipment the low basic price of £1035 is the 
more remarkable, and although purchase tax of {432 7s. 6d. brings the total 
to {1467 7s. 6d. it is obvious that by any count the Vanden Plas Princess is 
excellent value. 
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People buy 
| du MAURIER 


for positive 
reasons— 


sensible full-size 
cigarette, 


perfect filter-tip, 


an exceptionally 
good blend of 
the finest 
Virginia tobacco 
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du MAURIER CIGARETTES 
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Twenty Exceptional Cigarettes 
for 4'l 
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A very distinguished gin 
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Seager, Evans & Co Ltd extend 
their warmest congratulations 
to the P&0-Orient Lines on 
the maiden voyage of ‘CANBERRA’ — 
a very distinguished ship. 


SEAGERS OF LONDON GIN 
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Aboard or ashore... 


| 
| KEEP ON TOP OF YOUR 
| OWN ‘PLIMSOLL LINE’ 
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‘Slimcea 


The High-Protein Loaf by 
Procea 
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When it’s coffee-time aboard 
the Canberra, passengers will 
enjoy the finest, freshest coffee 
in the world. How? The new 
P & O ship has been supplied 
with over 8,000 lbs. of pure 
ground Kenco in the exclusive 
new vacuum-processed pack 
Roasted, ground and 

packed all on the same day, 
Kenco coffee is flavour-sealed 
for everlasting freshness. 
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voyage 
‘Canberra’! 


English agents 
Kennedy Reuss & Co. Ltd., 
1 Balfour Place, London, W.1 
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CARLITONA 


SAILING WITH S.S. CANBERRA ON 
HER MAIDEN VOYAGE. 

MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH CLASS 
TABLE DELICACIES FOR OVER 50 
YEARS, CARLTONA SUPPLIES ALL 
P. & O. SHIPS. 


CARLTONA LTD., FooD MANUFACTURERS 
VICTORIA ROAD, LONDON, N.W.10 
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Suppliers of 
FINE HAMS TO 
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THE EPICURE HAM CO. LTD., 
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WORCESTERSHIRE. 
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PRODUCT OF SCOTLAND 


BLACK & WHITE 
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You have only to taste ‘Black & White’ 

to realise that here is a whisky that gives 
you something ‘extra’. This extra 
smoothness, this finer flavour, this superb 
quality ... how are they achieved? 

The answer is in the special 

‘Black & White’ way of blending the 
distinctive qualities of 

individual whiskies from famous 
distilleries into one superb Scotch. 


BLACK 
WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


“ BUCHANAN'S” 
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London’s Watch Centre 
F you have watches in mind, visit New Bond Street where you will find London’s finest display 
of Swiss Watches. At Watches of Switzerland you will see a complete range, including many 
superb examples of the Swiss Watchmakers’ Art. 
Choose from these famous names 
Vacheron et Constantin - Audemars Piguet - International - Longines 
Rolex - Universal - Movado - Cyma - Marvin 
Certina - Olma - Rotary - Roamer 
WATCHES of SWITZERLAND Ltd THE BOOK OF 
2 
8) 13-15 New Bond Street, London W1 Specially designed to provide 
Res information on the latest 
Showrooms throughout London, Provincial Cities, Scotland and Wales. Swiss Watches. Available free 
- from any showroom or by 
Postal Enquiries to Head Office: Dept. 11, 34-36 Beech Street, London, E.C.1 post from Head Office. 











WILLIAMS & HUMBERT'S 


PANDO 


SHERRY | 


SPANISH PROVERBS 
El amigo y el vino, antiguo 
Friends and wine should be old 


Extract from Spanish Proverb Booklet published by Williams & Humbert Ltd. 




























for a remarkable ship | 


_The P. & O.—Orient Lines have chosen 
the Arma-Brown Gyro Com and seek ot 
contrei Sytem for the “Canberra | 7 
eae ystem for the ‘“‘Canberra’’. “a 
e Arma-Brown Master Trans- yj i. Fi . 


mittin Gyro Compass is completely 


anmitting by ship movement, vibration 
or the severest shocks, it is installed 

in a small compartment below the 
chart table. It tg Fy datum punt 


ae yD, d the H ead 
peaters an e Heading ° 
Indicator. It will also transmit a Master Gyroscopic Compass 
heading, saprenss to special repeaters 
the Captain's Cabin and the 
aquwratiin lounge as well as provenins 
inputs to the Radar and D/F. 


FINO PANDO— The Connoiseurs’ 
Choice—a fine delicate and very 
dry Spanish Sherry—Also available 
in half bottles. 


Williams & Humbert's World Famous Sherries 
EQUATOR Special Reserve 

AS YOU LIKE IT Cream Sherry of great age 

A WINTER’S TALE Very Old Wine of Character 
DRY SACK Medium-dry old Oloroso 
CANASTA CREAM Distinctive and mellow 
FINO PANDO Delicate and very dry 

WALNUT BROWN Rich and rare 

CARLITO An excellent dry Amontillado 
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A complete S. G. Brown Auto-Electric Steering Control System is 
fitted. is includes the bridge unit rovsens two methods of hand 
electric as well as automatic steering control. A secondary steering 
position with duplicated hand-electric control is positioned in the 
after steering compartment. 8. G. Brown Rudder Angle Indicators 
are installed on the bridge and in the engine room. 


Auto-Electric 
Steering Control 


S. G. BROWN LIMITED 
Member of the Hawker Sidley Group BODEGAS: JEREZ DE LA FRONTERA 


SHAKESPEARE STREET - WATFORD - HERTFORDSHIRE 
PHONE: WATFORD 27241 - GRAMS: “SIDBROWNIX, WATFORD" SOUTHERN SPAIN 
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In common with all 
the finest post-war 


passenger ships— 
ss CANBERRA is fitted with 


BROWN BROS. 
STEERING 
GEAR 


DENNY-BROWN 
SHIP 


STABILISER 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


ROSEBANK IRONWORKS, EDINBURGH 


Telephone: Telex No.: Telegrams 
WaAVerley 2935 @ 72151 @ HYDRAULIC EDINBURGH 
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PASSPORT... 
TWO WEEKS. ... 
WOLSELEY 


There's something special about a Wolseley 15/60 
holiday. Perhaps it's the brisk acceleration and effortless 
high cruising speed. Or the unrestricted 4/5 seater luxury 
that makes every mile a joy. Or could it be the money you 
save on petrol. More probably it's a combination of all 
three. 14 litre O.H.V. engine. 4-speed gearbox. Central 
floor gear change. Panoramic vision and a host of luxury 
features. 


From £660 plus £276.2.6 P.T. 
(incl. heater) 


BUY 
WISELY 
1° 4 
WOLSELEY 
TWELVE MONTHS’ 
WARRANTY 


and backed by 
BMC service 








There is also the ‘1500’ from £497 plus £208.4.2 P.T 
and the 6/99 from £885 plus £369.17.6 P.T 


WOLSELEY—A LUXURIOUS 
WAY OF MOTORING 


WOLSELEY MOTORS LIMITED, COWLEY, OXFORD 
London Showrooms: 12 Berkeley Street, W.1. 
Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Lid., Oxford and 41-46 Piccadilly, London W.1 
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self-drive cars. 


Telephone 
GROsvenor 4881 | 
now! 


VicToR BRITAIN 


THE CAR-HIRE SPECIALIST 





Berkeley St - London: W.1 


and at 
LIVERPOOL - MANCHESTER - GLASGOW 
LEICESTER - SOUTHAMPTON - ETC 














DEINHARD CABINET SEKT 
Sekt is the generic name 
for the delightful Sparkling \ 
Wines of Germany. 
HANNS CHRISTOF WEIN 
This is the Liebfraumilch 
your guests will really enjoy. 
Khanna 2 SPARKLING yocks J | 
re 2 
This unforgettable coffee liqueur is one of the Dine w om 
delights of the Caribbean. A fine liqueur—by O)einhiaro 
itself, or served with after-dinner coffee. “Tia 
Maria” is subtly blended with Blue Mountain inte in PRseny a - 
es ine osetie ines / 
coffee which is why it goes so perfectly with 
coffee. Try it—today! . 
TIA MARIA—THE JAMAICAN COFFEE LIQUEUR 
The finest Scotch 
Hire a Victor Britain car wherever you are! 
a 
for your holiday— 
Low, inclusive rates. 
% All miles over 60 a day at half price. 
%* A large range of latest-model, 








QUEEN ANNE 


RARE SCOTCH WHISKY 











=~ 
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Fitlerlaken 


BERNESE OBERLAND—Switzerland 


Fabulous centre for gaiety and excursions 
in the Alps. 
Season: April—October. 


Casino-Kursaal, swimming pool, yachting, 
waterski, fishing, tennis, miniature gol 


Beds Hotels min, 3 days 

oo to 

Fr. 3.Fr. 

= by vette fiimecccewntnd 33.50 45.50 
> u-Rivage......... 27.50 

100 a — 2 sa50 





Bernerof 

60 Bristol-Terminus Garni ...... 

70 Central m 
Du Nord 









CEREND cccceccsccccovececsscees 
RGtli (no alcohol) ... 


SD. SEED cocashapnesenapaceponevesee 














Bon voyage... 


to s.s. Canberra on 
her maiden voyage. 
You will find your 
favourite Bacardi 
Drink available 
Always and All 
Ways. 


Hedges & Butler Ltd., 
153, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom. 
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Millions of cubic feet of 


INSULATED space 


installed in over 200 ships by 





95. 


From the charcoal of earlier decades to the 
advanced techniques of the present day 
M.I.C. have been in the van of progress in 
marine insulation. 
them, as represented by the formidable 
list of ships detailed above, is an impressive 
record of achievement that speaks for itself. 


The work entrusted to 


The Canberra is among them .. . 


besides insulation: 


SHIP REPAIRERS, PAINTERS, SCALERS. BOILER 
AND PIPE COVERERS. SECURING CARGO. 


LIVERPOOL. 


58-64 STRAND ROAD, BOOTLE, 
‘Grams: “ISOLA™ LIVERPOOL, 20: ‘Phones: Bootle 2493-4-5. 
Branches at: GLASGOW, BELFAST, NEWPORT, AVONMOUTH, MANCHESTER. 





also manufacturers of: 
REINFORCED PLASTIC, INSULATED DOORS. 
HATCH PLUGS and POLYURETHANE FOAM. 


5 








DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


PRIVATE BANKERS 
Gross assets exceed £2,500,000 


are paying 74% per annum 
interest on deposits for the 
eighth year in succession 
with 4% added annually 


on each £500 unit. 


Full details 
and audited Balance Sheet 
from Investment Dept. IL. 


DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 














A fine Wine will be served to toast 
a fine ship 


““Bon Voyage”’ 


with 


MOET & CHANDON 


CHAMPAGNE 


DRY IMPERIAL intage 1955 PREMIERE CuvEE Non-V intage 












where comfort and cuis- 
ine go hand-in-hand. 
A delightfully restful and 

place to dine. 


Always a varied menu 
and most attentive 
service. 


FULLY 


Parking no problem at Balon’s 


Table Reservations: HUNter 230! 
(Closed Sundays) 


73 BAKER STREET, W.1. 














CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold 
lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price as shown 


subject to the following conditions—namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
on the cover of this issue, and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 


disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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On the occasion of 










the maiden voyage of the 
P &0 LINER “CANBERRA” 


OAKLEY & WATLING 


of Southampton ; 


the oldest shipping contractors in 

Britain, are proud to record a business 
association of more than 100 years 

with the “Peninsular & Oriental 

Steam Navigation Company” in 
the supply of fruit and 
vegetables for 
sea stock. 








SOBRANIE 
SLACK RUSSIAN 


MACE ~ 





the elegant cigarette 





First made for an ex-Grand Duke 
from the court of St. Petersburg from 
rarest oriental leaf 


In boxes of 12 for 4/1, 
25 for 8/1, 50 for 16/2 and 100 for 31/10 


Sobranie 


Black: Russian 


Sobranie Limited - 17 Worship Street - London E.C.2 


Please write for 
full Catalogue to:- 


ILLUSTRATED 


LONDON NEWS 


June 3, 1961 


Celebration 


of the First Centenary 
of the Unity of Italy 


TURIN 
May - October 1961 





ea 


HISTORICAL EXHIBITION Sites, 
documents and authors of the Unity 
of Italy displayed at Palazzo Carig- 
nano and at the Historical Centre of 
the City. 


EXHIBITION OF ITALIAN 
REGIONS. Tradition and progress in 
the economic and social develop- 
ment of Italy in a hundred years. 
Unitary Pavilion and 19 Regional 


Pavilions. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
FLOWERS AND PLANTS: The 
flowers of the world in Turin. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
EXHIBITION. A hundred years of 
technical and social development: 
conquests and prospects. 


EXHIBITION OF FASHION AND CUSTOMS THROUGH HISTORY 
Marks of epochs and faces of generations 





Monorail Railways @ Funicular from the Exhibition zone to the Europa-Park @ Excursion boats 

on the River Po @ Historical Pageants @ Congresses @ International medico-surgical 

meetings @ Artistic, scientific, cultural events @ Concerts @ Sport competitions 
of international character @ Festivals. 





Turin is able to offer generous hospitality to all visitors. 


Information and prospectus: Comitato “ Italia 61 " Piazza Solferino 11, TORINO - 
Tel. 512.666 - Ente Provinciale del Turismo, Via Roma 226, TORINO - Tel. 53.181- 
53.901 - For Hotel bookings, please apply to all Travel Agents. 











BY HER 
APPOINTMENT MAJESTY 
To THE QUEEN 





Cnaypys 


VINTAGE AND SPECIAL CUVEE 











CRC 37, 





. . » that there are unfortunates amongst us who have never 
savoured the delights of pinram Sherry. How easily this can 
be remedied! A cheque for 35/3d. will ensure two bottles, postage 
paid by return. A dozen bottles cost £9 12s. Od. carriage paid. 


Pintail @y -~-=-~ 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD. PERTH SCOTLAND 


Established 1800 





Printed in England by Martlet Press Ltd., 88-94, Old Kent Road, London, S.E.!, and Published Weekly at the office of The illustrated London News & Sketch Ltd.j Ingram House, 13-15, John Adam Street, London, W.C.2. 


Saturday, June 3, 1961. Registered as a Newspaper for transmission in the United Kingdom and to 


azine Post. Second-Class postage paid at New York, New York. Agents for Australasia: 


by Mag 
Gordon and Gotch Ltd. Branches: Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Adelaide and Perth, W.A.; Christchurch, Wellington, Auckland and Dunedin, N.Z.; Launceston and Hobart, Tasmania, 
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a lite 
(n 1 THE EXCLUSIVE FIRESTONE 

' TREAD DESIGN, with thousands 
of scientifically angled gripping 
edges, is quiet-running, road- 


n ) "9 ° 
announcement hugging and long-wearing. 


of your daughter’s 
2 SPECIALIZED 
RUBBER COMPOUNDS 
At least ten different rubber com- 
pounds go into each Firestone tyre 
... each one designed for a different 
part of the tyre to do a specific job 
in the best possible way. 


forthcoming 
. 4 





marriage can now 





inside story 
reveals why 
Firestone 
are 
safest 

and best 


be made in 


“latler 


Britain’s leading Society Journal 
Published every Wednesday 


3 UNIQUE SAFETY LINER 

The specially designed safety liner 
in Firestone tubeless tyres gives the 
best available protection against 
punctures because it tends to hold 
the puncturing object and does not 
explode as does an inner tube. If 
air loss occurs, it is slow and safe. 













Attractively displayed on a 
page entitled FORTHCOMING 
MARRIAGES, this new service 


4 TENSIONED CORD 

All fabric used in Firestone tyres 
undergoes an exclusive safety- 
tensioning process whereby the 
cord is heat-stretched and then 
bonded to the ply rubber. This gives 
tyres that are strong, cool-running 
and long-wearing. 





costs one guinea per line. 
Your announcement should be 
sent to Miss D. Carding, The 
Tatler, Ingram House, John 
Adam Street, London, W.C.2 





To the scientifically-developed Firestone tread you owe road 5 EXCLUSIVE NYLON 
grip and all that goes with it—braking, cornering, road holding. MONOFILAMENT CHAFER 
But for the rest of the Firestone story—/ook inside ! Every Firestone tubeless tyre has a 
Here’s the big difference. It’s the body of a Firestone tyre ee ee ie ay or 
that stands the road shocks, that takes the big stresses, that into an abrasion-resistant chafer 
gives you your comfortable ride. which prevents air seepage. 
Over the years this is where the biggest improvements have 
taken place, so that your new Firestone can be relied upon for 
extra mileage, comfort, strength and safety. 60 years of tyre 
experience are here inside every Firestone tyre today! 





her brilliant crime 





story, set in the 


Feel safer—be safer—on 


Potteries, is one of the 
best we have published 


THE SPOILT KILL 


(15/-) 


(§) MICHAEL JOSEPH 


ae 


























More and more business executives 
are discovering that the great 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
merits most serious consideration for 
sales schemes that appeal to influential 
people ... women as well as men. 


They regard it as a medium unequalled 
in its power to reinforce an institu- 
tional campaign and promote sales of 


high quality merchandise and services 
... whatever the price. 


To add THE ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS to your adver- 
tisement schedule ensures a most 
effective transmission of your message 
to hundreds of thousands of people 
in high positions at home and in every 
country of the world. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
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RARER 


. M/T “Loch Eriboll,” 197-ft. distant motor 
DOW Cc RB | | trawler for Loch Fishing Company of Hull 
: on trials, December 1960 
| eS eee Oe Re ee twee 





A sturdy vessel specially designed to withstand 
the rigour of the Arctic winter 


BROOKE MARINE 


Established 1874 


Builders and Designers of Vessels to the Highest Specifications up to 420 ft. Overall Length 






SHIPYARDS : 





LOWESTOFT, SUFFOLK, ENGLAND 


Telephone: Lowestoft 1880 (6 Lines) Telegrams: “‘ Brookcraft " Lowestoft 





